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Harper’s WEEKLY Contains ONE- 
THIRD more reading matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 





tw” The SUPPLEMENT (0 this Number of Harren’s 
Werk y contains a very lively page of humorous illus- 
trations by Tuomas Wortu, entitled 

WACHTING—1872, 
which wil! be especially interesting to nautically inclined 
young ladies; an illustrated sketch of a visit toan 
Ancient City of Central America}; 

and the usual select variety of literary attractions. 








PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS. 


OUR years ago, when the time approach- 

ed for thinking of the nomination of the 
next President, there were two pronounced 
tendencies in the Republican party: one 
was to select Chief Justice CHAsE, and the 
other to prefer General GRANT. As late as 
September of the year 1867 many of the 
shrewdest Republican politicians were very 
confident that Mr. CHASE would be, as they 
thought he ought to be, the candidate. He 
was the most conspicuous of the Republican 
leaders. He had stood erect while even Mr. 
Sewarpb seemed to falter and fail. He was 
the father of the war currency system. His 
name was a tradition in the party, and the 
new Southern vote would insist upon his 
candidacy. To this it was answered that 
at the triumphant close of a war in which 
slavery had been destroyed and the Union 
unconditionally preserved the soldier most 
conspicuously associated with the great vic- 
tory, and who had shown himself so simple 
and so modest—who, although previously 
averse to politics, had so naturally allied 
himself to the party of liberty and union, 
and had been felt by that party to be the 
proper man in the War Department during 
the close of ANDREW JOHNSON’sS menacing 
administration—would inevitably be the Re- 
publican candidate if he would consent. 

He did consent; and it was at once felt 
that his election would be the most emphat- 
ic declaration of the national resolution to 
maintain what had been achieved. It would 
be symbolic of national unity and of equal 
liberty among American citizens. The war 
had closed an epoch, Here was a new coun- 
try, a new time, and a new man. General 
GRANT was unanimously nominated by a 
most representative convention, and he was 
elected over Mr. SEYMOUR, who stood upon 
the platform of the lost cause. The policy 
of which General GRANT was the representa- 
tive has been carried out. The national uni- 
ty has been restored, and the equal rights of 
all citizens have been maintained. We do 
not mean, of course, that order and safety 
have been in every instance secured, but 
that the purpose and the power of the ad- 
ministration have been honorably directed 
to their security. The next nomination is 
now the subject of thought and speculation, 
and there is grave opposition upon the part 
of many intelligent Republicans to the can- 
didacy of the President. 

In considering the subject we assume that 
they are sincerely desirous of the success of 
the party, and that they would regard the 
restoration of the Democratic party to power 
as a more serious evil than Republican suc- 
cess even with General GRANT. If there are 
Republicans whose hostility to the President 
is so pronounced that they would prefer a 
Democratic triumph rather than his re-elec- 
tion, we do not now reason with them. It is 
with Republicans who, although opposed to 
his renomination, yet prefer General GRANT 
to a Democratic President that we would 
now confer upon the probabilities of the 
nomination. 

The sum of the objections to General 
Granv7’s administration is perhaps what 
would be called its low tone and its inca- 
pacity. Much is said in personal derogation 
of the President, and much that is, of course, 
only matter of private taste and preference. 
This, however, is true of all men of individ- 
ual force who have been President. The se- 
verest personal criticisms were made upon 
General JACKSON and upon Mr. LincoLn. In 
detail the quality of the President’s friend- 
ships, the intimate influences which sur- 
round him, the alienation of some men of 
culture and high character from his coun- 
sels, the appointment of certain unworthy 
ollicers, his passion for San Domingo, what 
is called his nepotism, ignorance, indiffer- 
ence to real reform and progress and polit- 
ical purification—all these points are urged 
with more or less warmth against the ad- 


ministration, It is alleged to be a total fail- 
ure, and it is declared that there is universal 
party disappointment in its chief. 

These are serious charges. But very many 
of them are personal, and we remind our read- 
ers that a President is estimated in two ways 
—by his personality and by his administra- 
tion. It is, however, only a very few observ- 
ers who estimate him by his personality, 
which can be really known to very few, 
while the country necessarily judges him by 
the results of his administration. We are 
now looking at the probability of a renomi- 
nation, and that will be determined, it seems 
to us, not so much by personal considerations 
as by administrative results. To the great 
mass of voters the President, whoever he 
may be, is but a name. And there is unde- 
niably a natural tendency, as government by 
laws and not by men becomes more firmly 
established, to be controlled less in questions 
of official preference by pure personality. It 
was, therefore, easy for the Democrats to elect 
Mr. PoLK, who was unknown, and impossible 
for the Whigs to elect Mr. CLay, who had an 
army of enthusiastic friends. And to the 
question, Are republics, then, ungrateful and 
hostile to greatness? the reply is, that in re- 
publics no man has a claim upon official dis- 
tinction, while every man has the duty of 
public service. 

The grounds, therefore, upon which Gen- 
eral GRANT’s renomination are probable are 
the results of his administration, to which 
may be added the evident difficulty of unit- 
ing his opponents in the party upon any 
candidate. The general feeling which will 
press for his renomination is that he is an 
honest man, who, whatever criticisms may 
be truthfully made in detail, sincerely wishes 
thé public welfare and seeks it. Under his 
administration rights have been protected, 
burdens have been lifted, the most threat- 
ening questions have been settled, vital re- 
forms have been begun, and the prosperity 
of the country secured by the consciousness 
that peace would be maintained—a con- 
sciousness Which would vanish before Dem- 
ocratic success. Why should we change? 
will be the question of the party. Under 
whom should we have promise of more ap- 
preciable and valuable results? During 
this administration the purpose of the peo- 
ple has become so plain that the Democratic 
party abandons its positions, and confesses 
that its hopes of success rise in the degree 
that it becomes Republican. Is it not well, 
it will be asked, to maintain a situation in 
which the real opposition—the opposition 
of principle—dissolves ? 

Republican disaffection and defection 
there must be, because of the poison of pat- 
ronage. Calumny and falsehood there must 

be, because of the bitterness of individual 
disappointment. “But there is a great deal 
of human nature in man,” quaintly said the 
old preacher. And the good sense of the 
Republican party will probably hesitate long 
before it changes a situation which, upon 
the whole, carries the country happily for- 
ward in the direction which the principles 
and the results of the war indicated. 


EASING THE SHIP. 


Ir is sometimes thought by sagacious for- 
eign students of the political system of the 
United States that one of its most serious 
defects and dangers is the frequency of the 
Presidential elections. Scarcely is the Pres- 
ident seated than the struggle for his suc- 
cessor begins—a struggle in which he is oft- 
en prompted to take part. But the peril 
lies not so much in the contest as in the sys- 
tem which makes the contest so vital. In 
every free political community there is al- 
ways a profound party feeling. As long as 
this can be kept latent or diffused, the sys- 
tem is comparatively safe. But whatever ar- 
tificially intensifies party feeling and brings 
it to a head threatens the system itself. In 
the United States it is both intensified and 
constantly brought to a point, and the sys- 
tem itself is, therefore, always in danger. 

Thus in the Presidential election, in which 
the question of administration virtually 
turns upon the election of a single person, 
all the hates and jealousies and passions of 
party spirit, instead of being eased and dif- 
fused as they are in a Congressional election, 
are brought into sharp and angry collision. 
Nor is the contest itself really reasonable, 
although apparently so—that is, it is not a 
deliberate appeal to the intelligent judg- 
ment of the country between two policies of 
administration so much as a conflict for the 
spoils. There are hundreds of millions of 
dollars to spend, and the real question to 
the mass of the most active politicians is, 
who shall spend them and enjoy the collat- 
eral advantages? It is this last considera- 
tion which imbitters party spirit to a fero- 
cious degree, while the decision by the elec- 
tion of a single person suggests frauds which 
would be impracticable in a Congressional 
election. As the spoils become larger, the 
country is therefore more ahd more exposed 








to the peril of a Presidential election palpa- 





bly decided by fraud, as that of 1868 was in 
New York; and the consequences of such an 
event no man wishes to contemplate. 

In England, which is the other’constitu- 
tional country in the world, the perils of 
which we speak are avoided in two ways: 
first, by a permanent executive, which is ex- 
pensive, awkward, and unnecessary; and 
second, by removing the spoils from the arena 
of party conflict. The result is that the 
party feeling of the country is never brought 
to a single personal point in an election, but 
is diffused among hundreds of candidates, 
while “the spoils” are safe from the issue. 
It is for this reason that many of the shrewd- 
est republicans in England anticipate the 
practicability of a republican system in that 
country simpler and safer than ours: a sys- 
tem which shall have all the advantage of 
our experience, avoiding the defects which 
time has developed both in our theory and 
practice. Indeed, the British system is now 
only inname monarchical. The royal power 
is a faint shadow. The President of the 
United States is a potentate in comparison 
with the Queen of England. So absolutely 
annihilated is the power of the monarch that 
the Queen can not choose the ladies of her 
own bed-chamber except under sanction of 
the Prime Minister; and when Queen Vic- 
TORIA insisted upon her preference Sir Ros- 
ERT PEEL replied that he would listen to her 
wishes, but that the authority of the ap- 
pointment must proceed from him; and with 
one or two exceptions he named the ladies. 

So the House of Lords has an imposing 
place in the British system, and peers enjoy 
certain personal privileges. But if the Lords, 
as a separate estate or body, should under- 
take to obstruct legislation and to defeat the 
will of the Commons, the Commons would 
instantly reduce them to submission and 
acquiescence. The ministry is merely a 
committee of the House of Commons. The 
monarch acts only by their advice, and ap- 
proves, without appeal, all that they recom- 
mend. If the Peers were obstinate, the min- 
isters would recommend the monarch “ to 
swamp” them—that is, to appoint as many 
new peers as would outvote them and carry 
the measure. Nor could the monarch refuse 
without a revolution. This was what King 
WILLIAM the Fourth was ready to do, under 
the advice of the GREY ministry, at the time 
of the passage of the great reform bill of 1832, 
if the Peers had not given way and allowed 
the bill to pass. 

The political system of England, there- 
fore, in some ways gives more immediate 
control of the government to the voters than 
our own, and, under the last reform bill, the 
suffrage is enormously extended, so that the 
voters as a body no longer belong to a cer- 
tain class, but to all classes of the popula- 
tion. The majority of the representatives 
of the people is the government of the coun- 
try. If that majority changes during a Par- 
liament, the administration changes hands 
by the resignation of the ministry and the 
appointment of new ministers. But if the 
Parliament which defeats the Prime Minis- 
ter was not called by him, he can dissolve 
it, and appeal directly to the people to know 
if he is sustained. If he is not, he resigns 
upon the evidence of that fact, as Mr. Dis- 
RAELI resigned, when in the choice of the 
present Parliament the country, to which 
he had appealed, decided against him. 

Thus the British system is in many re- 
spects much more flexible than ours, yet 
with great foundations of permanence, which 
are never seriously disturbed. And if in 
this country we can devise a method of mak- 
ing the Presidential election a change of ad- 
ministration only, as it is constitutionally 
intended to be, and not a universal and fu- 
rious scramble for booty, as it has become, 
we shall give to the foundations of our gov- 
ernment one kind of firmness and security 
which they have unquestionably lost. 





THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON 
AND Mr. SUMNER. 


THE happy coincidences of dates in con- 
nection with the Treaty of Washington have 
been remarked. But there is one other fact 
in relation to it which is also worthy of at- 
tention. When Mr. SUMNER, as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported to the Senate, under unanimous in- 
struction, a resolution to reject the REVERDY 
JOHNSON treaty, he made his report in the 
form of a speech which excited universal at- 
tention. Itwas the most popular speech of 
his career. Thousands of persons who had 
always smiled or sneered at its author 
applauded with all their hearts. There 
was sharp criticism, indeed, in some quar- 
ters, and in England there were careful re- 
fusal to publish the speech, universal mis- 
apprehension, and violent condemnation. 
The truth was, as we attempted to show at 
the time, that it was a summing up of the 
case of America against England. It was a 
concentrated presentation of all the control- 
ling facts. It was a serious expression of 








our deep sense of sorrow—sorrow deeper tha 
any calculation of loss—and an emphatic 
statement of the real liabilities of England, 
This speech of Mr. SUMNER’s was general 
ly accepted as the American view of the 
question. It is, therefore, a very interestin C) 
inquiry whether the American view — 
changed, or whether in applauding the Treaty 
of Washington the country is rejoicing that 
its view has prevailed. And it must not be 
forgotten that Mr. SUMNER made no demand 
whatever. In his statement of the case hg 
may have left England liable for « conse 
quential” or “sentimental” damages, but he 
asked for none. In the stress which he laid 
upon the concession of belligerent rights he 
insisted only upon that fact as the first point 
of evidence in the charge of unfriendly fee}. 
ing, and presumptively, therefore, of un- 
friendly action. He began by declaring that 
he spoke in the interest of peace, and that the 
REVERDY JOHNSON treaty was not a settle- 
ment, but a snare. He then proceed.d to 
found the argument for rejecting the treaty 
upon three grounds: first, that there was no 
word of regret for the events of which we 
complained ; second, that there was no con- 
sideration of claims as a national demand; 
and third, that there was no rule of interna- 
tional law recognized as applicable to such 
cases, and therefore no gain for the future, 

These were the three vital objections to 
the treaty. Mr. SuMNER enlarged, indeed, 
upon the prolongation of the war, the de- 
struction of our commerce, the expense of 
the blockade, as prodigious items, the amount 
of which might be computed at the Navy De- 
partment; and he said that it would be for 
a wise statesmanship to determine how this 
fearful accumulation should be removed out 
of sight. These were what were called at 
the time “consequential” damages. This is 
always a liability, in our judgment, not to 
be discharged in money, but in some other 
way. The REVERDY JOHNSON treaty was 
rejected by the Senate, as it had already been 
by the country; and now the Treaty of Wasb- 
ington has been negotiated amidst universal 
congratulation, and the Senate gladly rati- 
fied what the country had warmly approved. 
Honorable concessions have been made upon 
both sides. Yet it will be seen that the sub- 
stantial points for which Mr. SUMNER con- 
tended have been gained. Very possibly 
not so much has been obtained in his own 
direction as he might desire. But those who 
think him factious and selfish in his hostil- 
ity to the administration should certainly 
remark that although he offered an amend- 
ment to the treaty to avoid the very objec- 
tion which has since been raised in regard 
to the interpretation of a rule of law, yet he 
forbore to press it to the possible disad- 
vantage of the settlement in opening the 
way to amendments; and so in no manner 
did he withstand the signal triumph of the 
administration. 

The Treaty of Washington speaks the word 
of regret, treats the claims question as na- 
tional, and lays down rules of international 
law forthe future, thus satisfying the cardinal 
conditions of a proper treaty as Mr. SUMNER 
had stated them. He doubtless wishes that 
there might have been a provision, for in- 
stance, for the safety of puivate property at 
sea. Nor is it at all improbable that, in view 
of such a concession, the mere money qucs- 
tion, whether of amounts computed at the 
Navy Department or elsewhere, would seem 
to him comparatively unimportant. But if 
the Commissioners had been guided by his 
speech as by a chart laying down the cur- 
rents and soundings of American seutiment, 
they could hardly have steered more sagi- 
ciously ; and certainly it may be asked with 
great force whether the United States would 
probably have obtained a settlement 80 bat 
isfactory except for the powerful sagan’ 
tion of their case made by Mr.ScMNER, which 
was so cordially and generally sustained by 
the American people. It showed our En- 
glish friends exactly the depth and the char- 
acter and the reason of our feeling; and in 
this, as in so many other famous instances, 
the bold way was the best way. 





TRICKS AT TAMMANY. 


To any one who is in any degree anes 
with the history of this country during t a 
last fifteen years the performance at T au 
many Hall on the Fourth of July ws va 
quisitely comical. Mr. WiLi14M M. ten D 
announced that the Democratic party, “{0°" 
chief leaders for four years desperately etrag: 
gled to destroy the government, no” » ; 

“to wrest it from the —. - 
who, in our opinien, are betraying 
TWEED may es heart. The hands ~~ 
hold the government are those that save e 
The hands that tried to betray it wert — 
we believe, those of General GRANT -—* 
the Republican party. Mr. TWEED ee = 
to remark that he and his party a _ 
also to take the government from bon . 
who are trying to crush out all principles : 
equality, liberty, and toleration” 
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cep and his friends are Democrats, 
va his party has always shown its re- 
and as his Pp hs . 1 in th 
ard for equality by bitterly opposing the 
= L rights of people who were of colored 
equal 78 its devotion to liberty by justify- 
“, an slavery and struggling to per- 
ing human slavery - : " 
etuate it forever, and its fidelity to tolera- 
- by mobbing and scourging and hanging 
-, who asserted liberty and equal rights, 
— rh. pardon the American peo- 
he will, perhaps, : . 
le, who remember ten years, if they decline 
v ndertake the saving of liberty and equal- 
ity by Democratic hands. yak 

“The gentleman who made the Erie bill 
law—Mr. TWEED's Governor HoFFMaN— 
ulso sent a letter upon the subject of gov- 
ernment, his idea of good government and 
the duties of an executive chief being illus- 
trated, probably, by the same Erie bill. The 
object of the letter seemed to be to show 
that in this country we need a strong peo- 
ple and not a strong government, and that 
the Republican party is centralizing power. 
Now in this country we have a strong peo- 
ple, and therefore we have a strong govern- 
ment. The technical phrase, strong govern- 
ment, is derived from purely monarchical 
countries, Where the people are not consult- 
ed. But here, where the people are the im- 
mediate source of power—where, therefore, 
as is often and nc 5 untruly said, they are the 
government—there can not be that opposi- 
tion between the government and the peo- 
ple which often exists elsewhere. ‘ee 

It is the policy of the school of politicians 
to which Mr. HorrMAN belongs to decry 
what they call the central government, 
meaning the government of the United 
States. It has been their policy from the 
beginning, and that alone made the rebell- 
jon practicable. The Democratic dogma is 
distrust of the national government and ex- 
altation of the State governments. Now 
no political system like ours can be secure 
in which distrust of the general government 
is habitually taught by a great party. “A 
weak central government” would be as dis- 
astrous to this country as a collection of 
weak State governments. The doctrine of 
the necessity of a weak central government 
was inculeated for two generations by the 
Democratic party ; and therefore when, en- 
couraged by that doctrine and sustained by 
it,a fatal blow was aimed at the govern- 
ment, it proceeded naturally from that par- 
ty. It must, therefore, be distrusted as nec- 
essarily disorganizing. 

The truth is that there is no antagonism 
between the State and the national systems, 
and it is as wrong to suspect the one as to 
be jealous of the other. The tendency, in- 
deed, in a race like ours, and with our polit- 
ical traditions, will always be to the aggran- 
dizement of the State government, And ex- 
perience has fatally demonstrated that the 
centrifugal force has been only overcome by 
a desperate contest. The man who can not 
contemplate the national government with 
us much pride and confidence as that of a 
State is not truly an American. And this is 
to be further observed—nor will its signifi- 
cance be forgotten—that the ery of centrali- 
zation is raised most lustily when the ques- 
tion is of the protection by the national gov- 
ernment of the unfortunate people whom 
the national government under Democratic 
control constantly strove to thrust back into 
slavery, 


Mr. TW 
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SAMUEL J. MAY. 


_ THERE are probably thousands of persons 
in this country who, when they heard that 
SAMUEL J. May was dead, felt that the best 
man they knew was gone. Whatever his 
abilities, and they were admirable, and what- 
ever the services of his long life, consecrated 
to humanity, the profoundest impression 
that he always made was that of goodness. 
His temperament was cheerful, his con- 
Yersation was flowing and humorous, his 
preaching was pointed and fervid ; but wher- 
ever he was, and whatever the occasion, 
those who had been with him felt that it 
Was good to have been there. Yet, while he 
as one of the gentlest of men, he was also 
oue of the most heroic. He freely and even 
gladly encountered such martyrdom as mod- 
€Tl society provides for those who differ from 
the general opinion. But he maintained his 
fause With such sweetness and reason, such 
a direct appeal to the human nature of his 
Se aeonist, that the common asperity of de- 
— often disappeared, and a truth which 
vas so unselfishly urged was tolerated if not 

adopted. 
Fri ateer was a signal illustration of the 
rs ag . character over differences ot 
Mies on, ; Mr. May was a Unitarian, an abo- 
a — woman’s Tights man, as it is call- 
oe in all his views upon moral and po- 
rl M9 questions he was most radical. Nor 
ie ever conceal his opinions. Indeed, he 
0 peculiarly identified with them. But 
nes — friends, and not enemies. His 
noe, OFS Fespected and loved him, and his 
_ ine Was a chief ornament of all the good 
to which he was devoted. He had 
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lived for many years in Syracuse, in New 
York, where he was the pastor of a church. 
During and after the war he was a most 
faithful and tireless laborer in the sanitary 
work and the Freedman’s Association. But 
in later years he had somewhat withdrawn 
from his pulpit, and lived happily and 
peacefully among his friends and kindred. 
Among them, also, peacefully and happily 
he died, his memory remaining like a bene- 
diction with all who knew him. 





PERSONAL. 


THERE are a few offices, or rather a few 
fountains of corruption, in the city of New York 
that are equaled by similar positions abroad. 
The Earl of Ellenborough, for instance, now 
eighty-one years of age, was, when a school-boy. 
appointed by his father, then Chief Justice of 

ngland, to the joint Chief Clerkship of Pleas in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and has ever since 
that time drawn annually about $40,000 in salary 
and fees without performing any of the duties 
of the office. The office of Sheriff of New York 
is worth from $75,000 to $100,000 per annum; 
County Clerk, $50,000; Register, $50,000; Com 
troller, $100,000;' City Chamberlain, $100,000. 
Of course these are not the nominal salaries, 
but the figures are not understated. The offi- 
ces of Collector, Surveyor, and Naval Officer of 
the port of New York are worth from $40,000 to 
$75,000 per annum each, according to seizures 
a seizures, aut nullus), while the position of 

nited States Marshal is worth quite as much 
more. The difference between the earl and our 
cflicials is that the latter have only about four 
— of fat things, while the former has enjoyed 

is place upward of sixty years, and received 
over two and a half millions of dollars. 

—The little ripple of trouble in the Episco 
Theological Seminary between some of the fac- 
ulty and Dr. Fores, the Dean, calls to mind 
the fact that the clerical career of the latter has 
been not more conspicuous than erratic. When 
he left the Episcopal for the Roman Church, in 
1849, he had been a clergyman for twenty years, 
and was twice a delegate to the General Con- 
vention. At the time of bis leaving, his assist- 
ant at St. Luke’s Church in this city was the 
Rev. Mr. Preston, who followed Dr. F., and 
when Dr. F. became tor of St. Ann’s R. C. 
church, Mr. Preston became his assistant, suc- 
ceeding him as pastor when Dr, F, recanted and 
re-entered the Episcopal Church, Soon after 
Dr. F. became a Roman Catholic he was ap- 
pointed theologian of the Bishop of Charleston 
at a General Council ot R. C. archbishops and 
bishops held in Baltimore (1852). In 1854 he 
was theologian to Bishop Fitzpatrick, of Bos- 
ton, in a Provincial Council. Subsequently he 
received from Pius IX. the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology at the same time with Drs. 
Newman and Mannine, of England, and was 
sent by Archbishop HuGues on a special mis- 
sion to Rome to aid in establishing there the 
American College for Priests, with the intima- 
tion that he m ght remain, if he wished it, to 
preside over that institution. On returning to 
the Episcopal Church, in 1859, he was put in 
nomination for Provost in the University ot 
Pennsylvania, bans recommended by the Presi- 
dent and some of the professors of Harvard, the 
professors of Columbia College, the professors 
of the General Theological Seminary, and such 
men as Judge Curtis, then of the United States 
Supreme Court, Judge Reprie.p,,of Vermont, 
HamILton Fis, REVERDY JOHNSON, JOHN P. 
KENNEDY, General Dix, Bishops Porter, WuHIT- 
TINGHAM, and Coxe. Among Catholics the elo- 
quence of Dr. Fores in tayor ot the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, at the time it was 
promulgated, is well remembered. 

—About these days politicians become anx- 
ious as to who shall be who in the approaching 
nominations of the Tammany party. A nomi- 
nation is deemed equivalent to an election. The 
Ring are therefore cogitating as to who shall be 
the man. The most important of the county 
offices to be filled are ie Pens jally so 
now, as those to be elec will hold office for 
fourteen years. In reference to the Superior 
Court, where two are to be chosen, and the 
Common Pleas, the “slate” is already arranged. 
Judges Spencer and Jones and Chief Justice 
Day are to be renominated. These nomina- 
tions will be generally acceptable to the bar and 
the public. For the Supreme Court there are 
several gentlemen who would not regard it as 
imperative to decline a nomination. Among 
them may be mentioned —_- Garvin, Re- 
corder Hackett, and Tuomas T. C. BUCKLEY, 
Esq. When the day arrives, however, it will be 
found that Judge Carpozo will be the man, the 
understanding being that he is to resign his 
present seat, and be re-elected for the long 
term. This would give the Governor power to 
fill the vacancy in November, the appointee be- 
ing agreed upon, and thus put in position for 
the succession. That is the programme. 

—Will the Methodist Book Concern be consid- 
erate enough to withdraw for a short time from 
the public gaze? If it declines to take itself out 
of sight, will not the Associated Press buy it up 
and turn it into a shooting-gallery, an insane 
asylum, or some quiet institution of the sort? 
At a most freful and conservative estimate, the 
newspapers of the country have been at the ex- 

nse of ten million dollars for printing the 
Baily bulletin of the Methodist Book Concern 
quarrel, that is of no interest whatever to any 
body. The name of LANAHAN has become as 
familiar as that of Bismarck. Let his inquisi- 
tors now hang him for as theft, and the 
— will feel very much relieved. — Chicage 

vening Post. 

—Not long since young Mr. Pryor, a son of 
General Roger A. Pryor, carried off one of the 
honors of Cambridge University, England. To 
another young American, GrorGE LocKHART 
Rives, has just been awarded the first prize at 
Trinity College, in the same university, for En- 
glish declamation and composition, the second 
and third prizes being awarded to Hon. C. H. 
Strutt and Lord Monteagle. 

—There are whisperings of a revolt against 
Tammany. A gathering is said to have recent- 
ly been held in Albany, at which several of the 
prominent Democratic country leaders were 

resent—among them the Hon. DeLos De 

oF, of Oswego, Hon. C. F. Norton, of Platts- 
burg, Senator HarpEnnena, Senator Lop, 
Hon, CaLveRT Comstock, General Groree J. 














Macee, Hon. Isatan Futter, WituiaM W. 
Waricut, Judge Geores J, y BH and 
others. These gentlemen are understood to be 
the friends oi Governor Seymour and Chief Jus- 
tice CaurcH, rather than friends of Tammany, 
They are experienced, wary, long-headed politi- 
cians, and may give the Fourteenth Street saint 
some trouble. 

—It was once stated in rhyme by a poetical 
but somewhat irregular “ exciseman and gauger”’ 
=— Burns, in his “‘ Address to a Mouse” 
—that 

“The best-laid a of ye af men 
] 
An’ lea’e us naught but gried ex pain 
For promised joy.” 

And so the scheme by which Mr. Bret Harte 
was to tickle the auriculars of the savans of New 
England by something in the “‘ Truthful James” 
vein was brought to —— by acurious variet 

of misinformation as to the particular season o 

the year at which the Commencement solemni- 
ties at Harvard usually take — Having a 
vague notion, perhaps, that it occurred some 
time during the hot season, he betook himself 
to the seclusion of rural Newport to inkubatr 
the poem. But either the weather, or inabi” , 
to get up the divine afflatus, or oblivions”..ss a8 
to the ‘‘ wing of time’”’—which will oe-.sionally 
“moult a feather’’—combined agat 5 bim, and 

instead of something rich an? -acy, he placed 
some old es in his portmauteau, and started 
tor the Hub. On arrival he*‘ ut up” at one of 
those Boston hotels of the va facie class, in- 
serted himself in cidy apparel, and “asked 
somebody where Cambridge was, and how he 
could get there.” Somebody told him where 
Cambridge was and how he could get there 

specifying the route and the ordinary style of 
“shay”? by which he could travel. He traveled 
there, and arrived just as the excited people of 
that country were “going for the meeting- 
house,” and drifted into church with a crowd 
of thin-faced people, mostly wearing glasses. 
He stood up likea man, read his lines ‘as loudly 
as he could,” 
“Then quictl 


slipped out of a little private door, 
And the su beequent proceedings 
more, 


interested him no 


—The Hon. Asa Packer, who ranks, if not 
the richest, as one of the richest men of Penn- 
sylvania, has made another princely donation 
to “‘Lehigh University,’’ which he founded in 
1866 by a gift of $500,000. He now proposes to 
the Board of Trustees that the institution shall 
be under the auspices of the Episcopal Church, 
the tuition to be absolutely free in all the regu- 
lar classes. The original endowment is to be 
increased by f as soon as the trustees 
raise $125,000. A second gift of $250,000 will be 
bestowed when a second $125,000 is raised by 
the Board; and until this is raised Mr. Packer 
will give $25,000 a year toward the incidental 
expenses. Mr. Packer 1s a native of Connecti- 
cut, and was in Congress from Pennsylvania 
from 1853 to 1857. How paltry this honor com- 
pared to the . ee of his benevolence! 

—Hon. J. M. ALLyN, owner of the Allyn 
House, Hartford, has emulated in a modest, 
gentlemanly way the munificence of Mr. Pack- 
ER, by offering to the Young Men's Institute 

,000 to establish a free library and art gallery 
and a clear title to the hall story of Allyn Hall 
building, to be fitted up for that pees. The 
latter is worth over $100,000. He desires that 
the library shall be kept open Sundays, but this 
is not a condition of the gift. 

—In a recent number of the Weekly we gave 
some personal recollections or the late THap- 
DEUS Stevens. The following anecdote gives 
another instance of the grim humor of the old 
gentleman. When he discovered that there was 
a clause in the charters of the several cemeteries 

rohibiting the burial of any but white persons 

n them, he declined to take any of the lots, and 

went to SHREINER’s private cemetery, where no 
such prohibition existed. He purchased two 
adjoining lots. One of his friends, in view of 
the fact that there was no one but himself to be 
buried in them, asked him why he secured so 
much ground. ‘ Well,” he replied, in his in- 
imitable, humorous way, ‘‘ some poor devil may 
come along one of these days who will have no 
place to goto. He can turn in with me.” 

—Mr. JOAQUIN MILLER, who is mentioned in 
the papers as the ‘‘ new Californian poet,”’ is in 
London, and has been dining with Archbishop 
TRENCH, RoBeRT BRowninG, and other literary 
people, and been creating a new sensation by 
appearin eneres rae intop-boots. The 
most fastidious of London litterateurs believe in 
him, and he has become a lion of great size. 

—It is mooted in the peer political circles 
of Wisconsin that Mr. Horace RUBLEE, now 
minister of the United States to Switzerland, 
and late editor of the Madison (Wisconsin) State 
Journal, is to return to take charge, as edit- 
or, of the Milwaukee Sentinel, and that E. D. 
HOLTon, a banker, politician, and railroad man 
of that State, is to succeed him in the mission. 

—General Noyes, the Republican candidate 
for Governor of Ohio, is the artificer of his own 
fortune, He is now thirty-nine years ot age. In 
early boyhood he was left an orphan, and at 
thirteen entered the office of the Dover (New 
Hampshire) Morning Star as an apprentice. Aft- 
er four Pan. work as a typo he prepared to en- 
ter Dartmouth Coll rom which, in 1853, he 
graduated fourth in the class. At the outbreak 
ot the war he marched with the Thirty-ninth 
Ohio, and served with conspicuous ability and 
marge with Pore and SHERMAN, losing a 

mb at Kenesaw Mountain. He is a brilliant 
speaker and thorough gentleman. 

—The election of the Rev. EL1ipHaLet Nott 
Porter, D.D., to the presidency of Union Col- 
lege, gives occasion to mention that he is the 
youngest man, with a single exception, who has 
ever been chosen to such a position in this coun- 
try, or probably in the Old World—being only 
thirty-three years of age. He graduated at Union 
in 1861, and was eotainet in Troy in June, 1863. 
His first parish was at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
where he built a church, and where he remained 
until the fall of 1869, when he became rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Troy. The exception alluded 
to was that of his grandfather, the late Rev. Dr. 
EviPHa.et Nort, who was chosen President of 
the same college in 1804, at the age of thirty-one, 
and continued in that position until his death, 
in 1866—a period of sixty-two years. When Dr. 
Norr took the presidency the college was in 
its infancy, its corporate existence dating from 
1795, when it was without funds and in debt. In 
1814 the ture, thro his efforts, a 
lottery law for the benefit of the college, that sort 











of thing | then deemed quite unexception- 
able. During his long incumbency upward of 4000 
ag men graduated from the college, and short- 
y before his death he endowed it with property 
worth $500,000, The father of the president elect, 
the Right Rev. ALonzo Porter, D.D., late Bish- 
op of Pennsylvania, son-in-law of Dr. Nort, was 
Gieduated at Union in 1818, became a tutor in 

819, and professor in 1821, In 1831 he became 
Vice-President and Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy, and was consecrated Bishop of Pennsy!- 
vania in 1845, The sons of Bishop P. are, with 
one exception, uates of Union College; and 
it is seldom that six brothers have at so early a 
period in life attained to positions so distin- 
guished. The eldest, Hon. Clarkson N, Por- 
TER, aged forty-six, isa lawyer of eminence, and 
the present representative in Congress from the 
district composed of Westchester, Rockland 
and Putnam Counties; Mr. Howarp Porrer 
is a partner in the opulent banking house of 

Brown, Brotuers, & Co.; General Ropert B. 

Portex, also a lawyer, went into the war as Ma- 

jo: o. ene Fifty-first New York Volunteers, was 

wice shot through the body, and attained tothe 
rank of Major-General and commander of the 
Ninth Army Corps. Mr. Epwarp TUcKER- 
MAN PoTTeR is a prominent architect of this 
city. The Rev. Dr. H. C. Porrsr, rector of 
Grace Church, in this city, was ordained in °57; 
in ’59 was called to St. John’s Church, Troy; in 
63, when but twenty-eight years of age, was ten- 
dered the presidency of Gambier College, Ohio, 
and, in thesame year, the rectorship of St. Paul's, 
Albany, both of which he declined. In 1866 he 
became “assistant minister of Trinity Church, 
Boston, on the Greene Foundation,” where he 
remained until 1868, when he was called to the 
rectorship of Grace Church, in this city—one of 
the largest, most opulent, and, under his charge, 
one of the most influential, zealous, and success- 
ful parishes in the Church. The youngest of 
this remarkable family, who has just been chosen 
to a position of the highest honor and responsi- 
bility—Dr. ELip#aLet Nott Porter, worthily 
closes the family record of his distinguished 
father. He carries with him the hearty God- 
speed of all the sons of Union, the best wishes 
of his brethren in the ministry, and the highest 
hopes of those who see in the infusion of young 
blood into the direction of the institution an 
earnest of grand results, 

Mr. Cuar_es LanmaN, author of that very use- 
ful biographical work, the “ Dictionary of Con- 
gress,”’ has been commissioned by the Japanese 
government to prepare, as a sort of text-book for 
the eer of Japan, a descriptive and historical 
work on the United States, to be translated by 
Minister ARINORI MankI, and published in that 
country. 

—There are little incidents connected with the 
Treaty of Washington that must have given alit- 
tle quiet satisfaction to Mr. ScuEenckK during his 
first days in London. The first was the pleasant 
fact of the ratification of the treaty in London 
on the 17th of June, the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Bunker. The second was that the Presi- 
dent officially announced that fact by proclama- 
tion on the 4th of July, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence. Probably neither 
of these incidents was planned beforehand, Let 
them be taken, therefore, as auspicious omens 
for the future. 

—The Rev. Dr. Epwarp M‘GLyYN, pastor of 
St. Stephen’s Church, in this city, has been 
named in connection with the diocese of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and also with the new diocese re- 
cently set off from the diocese of Albany, 
Whether reports are true assigning to him the 
crosier, or whether he would be willing to leave 
8t. Stephen’s—one of the largest and wealthiest 
Roman Catholic churches in the United States 
—we are unable to state. Dr. M‘GLYN is still 
young—under forty—a gentleman of superior 
ability, high culture, an able preacher, and a 
faithful, industrious, and beloved minister of his 
Church. It would be difficult to select a more 
excellent or efficient gentleman for the high du- 
ties of the episcopate, 

—Some wag, taking a comprehensive view of 
the political complications of the day, and ani- 
mated by a laudable desire to harmonize the va- 
rious conflicting elements, proposes a “* new de- 

arture’ by nominating Peter Cooper, “the 
riend of man,’”’ for President and Henny 
Berou, “ the friend of the brute,” for Vice-Pres- 
ident. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue ratifications of the Treaty of Washington were 
exchanged at London on the 17th of June, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Bunker Hill; and it was pro- 
claimed at Washington on the 4th of July, the anz.i- 
versary of American Independence, 

The Civil Service Commission now In session a: 
Washington has under consideration the practicability 
of the system of open competition examinations. The 
Commission has received from England a number of 
documents relating to the civil service in that coun- 
try, and repor® from several of the Departments 
in Washington relative to the number of employés in 
the civil service under each respectively, with details 
as to the present methods of examination, etc. 

The Hon. C. C. Bowen, recently convicted at Wash- 
ington of bigamy, has been pardoned by the President. 

udge Pratt, of Brooklyn, has granted a writ of er- 








ror in the case of Foster, convicted of the murder of 
Mr. Putnam. Foster was to be executed on the 14th 
inst., but the action of Judge Pratt gives him a re- 
prieve till October. 

Over two hundred Morman Immigrants, mostly En- 
glish, were landed in this city on the 3d inst, and 


were immediately sent Westwara. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur recent elections in France have resulted in the 
complete success of the mablicans, Out of 114 dep- 
uties chosen, between eighty and ninety are support- 
= of President ag. the ——- can- 

ates are Gambet ctor uvergier, and 

es cantata ew man ae 
t is repo am pu 4 r, 
The for- 


roclamation 
to the people of France, asserting his claims to the 
throne. It is generally condemned by the European 
press as tending to increas. agitation, 

by recei - by the peru ot ony, and 
was en ly vi y the oa le. The 4 


Russia: Spais, on the th ited States the Italian 
“the cours of toR = ’ 

The course ashburne daring the re- 
cent troubles In Paris is vindicated 
fetter recently published is the Leadon Mean" * 
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who now govern us. Commerce is paralyzed. Where 
before the ocean was studded with ships of American 
build, sailed by American captains, and owned by 
American owners, what now does the register show? 
No increase—none whatever; a falling off, a great 
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TURNING THE WATERS OF LAKE MICHIGAN INTO THE GULF OF MEXICO.—Drawn sy Tueo. R. Davis.—[Sex Pace 671.) 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


Author of “ That Boy of Norcott’s,” “‘ The Bramleighs 
of Bishop's Folly,” “ Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day's Ride,” “One of Them,” 
“Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 








CHAPTER XV. 
IN THE GARDEN AT DUSK. 


a HEN Atlee quitted Walpole’s room he was 

Aged full of doubt and speculation to wish to 
ep company in the drawing-room. He had 
wn * time to collect his thoughts, too, and ar- 
“ange his plans. This sudden departure of his 
. a, he well knew, displease Kearney. It would 
hospitshn eee Of impertinence, in treating their 
ee cavalierly, that Dick was certain to 
hunting a not less certain to attribute to a tuft- 
iene Gon ry sutico's part, of which be had 
character, ared he detected signs in Joe’s 

= Be it so, 
Cultivate ¢ 
ety, or ey 
turn then 
Dic k, you 
wanted t 
tellows, 


T'll only say you'll not see me 
swells’ for the pleasure of their soci- 
en the charms of their cookery. If I 
n to no better uses than display, Master 
‘may sneer freely at me. I have long 
0 ~~ acquaintance with one of these 
oa - A has now given me the chance. 
rv if I know how to profit by it.” And 
m-rrant himself, he took his way to the 
tgpin for cael + : mane to dispatch to Kil- 
me... _ that he was not the owner of a half- 
chean the world very painfully impressed itself 
on a which, to be prompt, should be 
tee? —- which he was endeavoring to explain 
oa three very idle but very incredulous list- 
= on one of whom could be induced to ac- 

- €n miles’ tramp of a drizzling night with- 

€ prompting of a tip in advance. 





‘* It’s every step of eight miles,” cried one. 

** No, but it’s ten,” asseverated another, with 
energy, ‘‘ by rayson that you must go by the road. 
There's nobody would venture across the bog in 
the dark.” 

** Wid five shillings in my hand—” 

‘*And five more when ye come back,” con- 
tinued another, who was terrified at the low esti- 
mate so rashly ventured. 

‘* If one had even a shilling or two, to pay for 
a drink when he got in to Kilbeggan wet through 
and shivering—” 

The speaker was not permitted to finish his ig- 
nominiously low proposal, and a low grow! of dis- 
approbation smothered his words. 

**Do you mean to tell me,” said Joe, angrily, 
‘* that there's not a man here will step over to the 
town to order a chaise and post-horses ?” 

** And if yer honor will put his hand in his pock- 
et, and tempt us with a couple of crown pieces, 
there’s no saying what we wouldn’t do,” said a 
little bandy old fellow, who was washing his face 
at a pump. 

‘**And are crown pieces so plentiful with you 
down here that you can earn them so easily ?” 
said Atlee, with a sneer. 

‘* Be my sowle, yer honor, it’s thinkin’ that 
they’re not so asy to come at makes us a bit lazy 
this evening,” said a ragged fellow, with a grin, 





which was quickly followed by a hearty laugh from 
those around him. 


Wii, 


Ayu 


Something that sounded like a titter above his 
head made Atlee look up, and there, exactly over 
where he stood, was Nina, leaning over a little 
stone balcony in front of a window, an amused 
witness of the scene beneath. 

‘*T have two words for yourself,” cried he to 
her, in Italian. ‘‘ Will you come down to the 
garden for one moment ? 

**Can not the two words be said in the draw- 
ing-room ?” asked she, half saucily, in the same 
language. ‘ 

**No; they can not be said in the drawing- 
room,” continued he, sternly, 

‘*Tt’s dropping rain. I should get wet.” 

‘*Take an umbrella, then, but come. Mind me, 
Signora Nina, I am the bearer of a message for 
you.” 

There was something almost disdainful in the 
toss of her head as she heard these words, and 
she hastily retired from the balcony and entered 
the room. 

Atlee watched her, by no means certain what 
her gesture might portend. Was she indignant 
with him for the liberty he had taken? or was 
she about to comply with his request, and meet 
him? He knew too little of her to determine 
which was the more likely ; and he could not help 
feeling that, had he even known her longer, his 
doubt might have been just as great. Her mind, 
thought he, is perhaps like my own ; it has many 
turnings, and she’s never very certain which one 
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of them she will follow. Somehow, this imputed 
willfulness gave her, to his eyes, a charm scarcely 
second to that of her exceeding beauty. And 
what beauty it was! The very perfection of sym- 
metry in every feature when at rest, while the va- 
ried expressions of her face as she spoke, or smiled, 
or listened, impa a fascination which only 
needed the charm of her low liquid voice to be 
irresistible. 

How she vulgarizes that pretty girl, her cousin, 
by mere contrast! What subtile essence is. it, 
apart from hair, and eyes, and skin, that spreads 
an atmosphere of conquest over these natures? and 
how is it that men have no ascendencies of this 
sort — nothing that imparts to their superiority 
the sense that worship of them is in itself an ec- 
stasy ? 

**Take my message inte town,” said he, to a 
fellow near, ‘‘and you shall have a sovereign ‘when 
you come back with the horses ;” and with this 

e strolled away across a little paddock and en- 
tered the garden. It was a large, ill-cultivated 
space, more orchard than garden, with patches of 
smooth turf, through which daffodils and lilies 
were scattered, and little clusters of carnations 
occasionally showed where flower-beds had once 
existed. ‘* What would I not give,” thoaght Joe, 
as he strolled along the velvety sward, over which 
a clear moonlight had painted the forms of many 
a straggling branch—‘‘ What would I not give 
to be the son of a house like this, with an old 


“* YOU ARE RIGHT, I SEE IT ALL; AND NOW HE SEIZED HER HAND AND KISSED IT." 
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and honored name, with an ancestry strong enough 
to build upon for future pretensions, and then with 
an old home, peaceful, tranquil, and unmolested : 
where, as in such a spot as this, one might dream 
of great things, perhaps more—might achieve 
them! What books would I not write! What 
novels, in which, fashioning the hero out of my 
own heart, I could tell scores of impressions the 
world has made upon me in its aspect of religion, 
or of politics, or of society! What essays could 
I not compose here—the mind elevated by that 
buoyancy which comes of the consciousness of 
being free for a great effort! Free from the vul- 
gar interruptions that cling to poverty like a gar- 
ment, free from the paltry cares of daily subsist- 
ence, free from the damaging incidents of a doubt- 
ful position and a station that must be continual- 
ly asserted. ‘That one disparagement, perhaps, 
worst of all,” cried he, aloud: ‘* how is a man to 
enjoy his estate if he is ‘put upon his title’ every 
day of the week? One might as well be a French 
emperor, and go every spring to the country for 
a character.” 

‘* What shocking indignity is this you are 
dreaming of ?” said a very soft voice near him, 
and turning, he saw Nina, who was moving across 
the grass, with her dress so draped as to show 
the most perfect instep and ankle with a very un- 
guarded indifference. 

‘‘This is very damp for you; shall we not 
come out into the walk ?” said he. 

‘*Jt is very damp,” said she, quickly, ‘* but I 
came because you said you had a message for me : 
is this true ?” 

**Do you think I could deceive you ?” said he, 
with a sort of tender reproachfulness. 

**It might not be so very easy, if you were to 
try,” replied she, laughing. 

‘* That is not the most gracious way to answer 
me. 

** Well, I don’t believe we came here to pay 
compliments; certainly I did not, and my feet 
are very wet already—look there and see the ruin 
of a ‘chaussure’ I shall never replace in this dear 
land of coarse leather and hobnails.” 

As she spoke she showed her feet, around 
which her bronzed shoes hung limp and mis- 
shapen. 

** Would that I could be permitted to dry them 
with my kisses,” said he, as, stooping, he wiped 
them with his handkerchief, but so deferentially 
and so respectfully as though the homage had 
been tendered to a princess. Nor did she for a 
jnoment hesitate to accept the service. 

‘There, that will do,” said she, haughtily. 
‘** Now for your message.” 

‘* Weare going away, mademoiselle,” said At- 
lee, with a melancholy tone. 

** And who are ‘ We,’ Sir ?” 

‘* By * We,’ mademoiselle, I meant to convey 
Walpole and myself.” And now he spoke with 
the irritation of one who had felt a pull-up. 

** Ah, indeed!” said she, smiling, and showing 
her pearly teeth. ‘* * We’ meant Mr. Walpole and 

Mr. Atlee.” 

** You should never have guessed it ?” cried he, 
in question. 

** Never—certainly,” was her cool rejoinder. 

** Well! ZZe was less defiant, or mistrustful, 
or whatever be the name for it. We were only 
friends of half an hour’s growth when he pro- 
posed the journey. dle asked me to accompany 
him as a favor; and he did more, mademoiseiic : 
he confided to me a mission—a very delicate and 
confidential mission—such an office as one does 
not usually depute to him of whose fidelity or 
good faith he has a doubt, not to speak of certain 
smaller qualities, such as tact and good taste.” 

‘Of whose possession Mr. Atlee is now as- 
serting himself,” said she, quietly. 

He grew crimson at a sarcasm whose impas- 
siveness made it all the more cutting. 

‘* My mission was in this wise, mademoiselle,” 
said he, with a forced calm in his manner. ‘*I 
was to learn from Mademoiselle Kostalergi if she 
should desire to communicate with Mr. Walpole 
touching certain family interests in which his 
counsels might be of use ; and in this event I was 
to place at her disposal an address by which her 
letters should reach him.” 

**No, Sir,” said she, quietly, ** you have total- 
ly mistaken any instructions that were given you. 
Mr. Walpole never pretended that I had written 
or was likely to write to him ; he never said that 
he was in any way concerned in family questions 
that pertained te me: least of all did he presume 
to suppose that if I had oceasion to address him 
by letter, I should do so under cover to another.” 

** You discredit my character of envoy, then ?” 
said he, smiling easily. 

‘** Totally and completely, Mr. Atlee; and I 
only wait for you yourself to admit that I am 
right, to hold out my hand to you, and say let 
us be friends.” 

‘* I'd perjure myself twice at such a price. Now 
for the hand.” 

‘* Not so fast—first the confession,” said she, 
with a faint smile. 

** Well, on my honor,” cried he, seriously, ‘‘ he 
told me he hoped you might writetohim. I did 
not clearly understand about what, but it pointed 
to some matter in which a family interest was 
mixed up, and that you might like your commu- 
nication to have the reserve of secrecy.” 

** All this is but a modified version of what you 
were to disavow.” 

** Well, I am only repeating it now to show 
you how far I am going to perjure myself.” 

** That is, =~ see, in fact, that Mr, Walpole 
could never have presumed to give you such 
instructions—that gentl do not send such 
messages to young ladi presume to say 
that they dare do so; and last of all, if they ever 
should chance upon one whose nice tact and 
cleverness would have fitted him to be the bearer 
of such a commission, those same_ qualities of 
tact and cleverness would have saved him from 
—— it, ‘That is what you see, Mr. Atlee, 





‘* You are right. I see it all.” And now he 
seized her hand and kissed it as though he had 
won the right to that rapturous enjoyment. 

She drew her hand away, but so slowly and so 
gently as to convey nothing of rebuke or displeas- 
ure, ‘And so you are going away ?” said she, 
softly. 

‘Yes; Walpole has some pressing reason to 
be at once in Dublin. He is afraid to make the 
journey without a doctor; but rather than risk 
delay in sending for one, he is willing to take me 
as his body surgeon, and I have accepted the 
sha ” 


The frankness with which he said this seemed 
to influence her in his favor, and she said, with a 
tone of like candor: ‘* You are right. His fam- 
ily are people of influence, and will not readily 
forget such a service.” 

Though he winced under the words, and show- 
ed that it was not exactly the mode in which he 
wanted his courtesy to be regarded, she took no 
account of the passing irritation, but went on : 

‘* If you fancy you know something about me, 
Mr. Atlee, J know far more about you. Your 
chum, Dick Kearney, has been so outspoken as to 
his friend, that my cousin Kate and I have been 
accustomed to discuss you like a near acquaint- 
ance—what am I saying ?—I mean like an old 
friend.” 

‘*T am very grateful for this interest ; but will 
you kindly say what is the version my friend 
Dick has given of me? what are the lights that 
have fallen upon my humble character ?” 

“Do you fan either of us have time at 
this moment to so large a question? Would 
not the estimate of Mr, Joseph Atlee be another 
mode of discussing the times we live in, and the 
young gentlemen more or less ambitious, who 
want to influence them ? would not the question 
embrace every thing, from the difficulties of Ire- 
land to the puzzling embarrassments of a clever 

oung man who has every thing in his favor in 
ife, except the only thing that makes life worth 
living for ?” 

‘** You mean fortune—money ?” 

‘*Of course I mean money. What is so power- 
less as poverty? Do I not know it—not of yes- 
terday, or the day before, but for many a long 


year? What so helpless, what so jarring to tem-" 


per, so dangerous to all principle, and so subver- 
sive of all dignity? I can afford to say these 
things, and you can afford to hear them, for there 
is a sort of brotherhood between us. We claim 
the same land for our origin, Whatever our 
birth-place, we are both Bohemians!” 

She held out her hand as she spoke, and with 
such an air of cordiality and frankness that Joe 
caught the spirit of the action at once, and bend- 
ing over, pressed his lips to it, as he said, ‘**I seal 
the bargain.” 

** And swear to it ?” 

**T swear to it,” cried he, 

**'There, that is enough. Let us go back, or 
rather, let me go back alone. I will tell them 
I have seen you, and heard of your approaching 
departure.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE TWO ‘‘ KEARNEYS.” 


A visit to his father was not usually one of 
those things that young Kearney either specu- 
lated on with pleasure beforehand, or much en- 
joyed when it came. Certain measures of de- 
corum, and some still more pressing necessities 
of economy, required that he should pass some 
months of every year at home; but they were al- 
ways seasons looked forward to with a mild ter- 
ror, and, when the time drew nigh, met with a 
species of dogged fierce resolution that certainly 
did not serve to lighten the burden of the inflic- 
tion ; and though Kate’s experience of this tem- 
per was not varied by any exceptions, she would 
still go on looking with pleasure for the time of 
his visit, and plotting innumerable little schemes 
for enjoyment while he should remain. The first 
day or two after his arrival usually went over 
pleasantly enough. Dick came back full of his 
town life and its amusements, and Kate was 
quite satisfied to accept gayety at second-hand. 
He had so much to say of balls, and picnics, and 
charming rides in the Phoenix, of garden-parties 
in the beautiful environs of Dublin, or more pre- 
tentious entertainments that took the shape of 
excursions to Bray or Killiney. She came at 
last to learn all his friends and acquaintances by 
name, and never confounded the stately beauties 
that he worshiped afar off with the “‘ awfully 
jolly girls” whom he flirted with quite irresponsi- 
bly. She knew, too, all about his male compan- 
ions, from the flash te: fellow-commoner from 
Downshire, who had a saddle-horse and a mount- 
ed groom waiting for him every day after morning 
lecture, down to that scampish Joe Atlee, with 
whose scrapes and eccentricities he filled many 
an idle hour, 

Independently of her gift as a good listener, 
Kate would very willingly have heard all Dick’s 
adventures and descriptions not only twice but 
tenth-told : just as the child listens with unwea- 
ried attention to the fairy tale whose end he is 
well aware of, but still likes the little detail fall- 
ing fresh upon his ear, so would this young girl 
make him go over some narrative she knew by 
heart, and would not suffer him to omit the slight- 
est incident or most trifling circumstance that 


perhaps, more 
hours—so over- 





confession, Kate Kearney saw the time of Dick’s 
d approach without regret, and was act- 
ually glad to be relieved from that terror of a 
rupture between her father and her }rother of 
which not a day passed without a menace. 

Like all men who aspire to something in Ire- 
land, Kearney desired to see his son a barrister : 
for great as are the rewards of that high career, 
they are not the fascinations which appeal most 
strongly to the squirearchy, who love to think that 
acountry gentleman may know a little law and be 
never the richer for it—may have acquired a pro- 
fession, and yet never known what was a client or 
what a fee, 

That Kearney of Kilgobbin Castle should be 
reduced to tramping his way down the Bachelors’ 
Walk to the Four Courts, with a stuff bag car- 


low upon 
~ capacity, or the slightest reflection on his in- 
ustry. 

Dick Kearney, however, had not only been lix- 
ing a very gay life in town, but, to avail himself 
of a variety of those flattering attentions which 
this interested world bestows by preference on 
men of some ion, had let it be believed 
that he was the heir to a very considerable estate, 
and, by great P aegpege et also to a title. To 
have admitted he thought it necessary to fol- 
low any career at all would have been to abdi- 
cate these pretensions, and so he evaded that 

uestion of the law in all discussions with his fa- 
ther, sometimes affecting to say he had not made 
up his mind, or that he had scruples of conscience 
t a barrister’s calling, or that he doubted 
whether the Bar tn tn ead we het 
high institutions, going to be aboli ct 
of Parliament, and all the litigation of the land 
be done by deputy in Westminster Hall. 

On the morning after the visitors took their 
— from Kilgobbin, old K , who us- 

ly relapsed from any exercise of itality 
into a more than ordinary amount of parsimony, 
sat thinking over the various economies by which 
the domestic budget could be squared, and after 
a very long séance with old Gill, in which the 
question of raising some rents and diminishing 
certain bounties was discussed, he sent up the 
steward to Mr. Richard's room to say he wanted 
to speak to him. 

Dick at the time of the message was stretched 
full length on a sofa, smoking a meerschaum, and 
speculating how it was that the ‘‘ swells” took to 
Joe Atlee, and what they saw in that confounded 
snob, instead of himself. Having in a degree sat- 
isfied himself that Atlee’s success was all owing 
to his intense and outrageous flattery, he was 
startled from his reverie by the servant’s entrance. 

** How is he this morning, Tim ?” asked he, 
with a knowing look. ‘‘Is he fierce—is there 
any thing up—have the heifers been passing the 
night in the wheat, or has any one come over 
from Moate with a bill?” 

“No, Sir, none of them; but his blood’s up 
about something. Ould Gill is gone down the 
stair, swearing like mad, and Miss Kate is down 
the road, with a face like a turkey-cock.” 

“*T think you'd better say I was out, Tim— 
that you couldn’t find me in my room.” 

**] daren’t, Sir. He saw that little Skye ter- 
rier of yours below, and he said to me, ‘ Mr. Dick 
is sure to be at home; tell him I want him im- 
mediately.’” 

** But if I had a bad headache, and couldn't 
leave my bed, wouldn’t that be excuse enough ?” 

**It would make him come here. And if I 
was you, Sir, I’d go where I could get away my- 
-_ and not where he could stay as long as he 


“‘There’s something in that. I'll go, Tim. 
Say I'll be down in a minute.” 
ery careful to attire himself in the humblest 
costume of his wardrobe, and specially mindful 
that neither studs nor watch-chain should offer 
offensive matter of comment, he took his way to- 
ward the dreary little den, which, filled with old 
boots, driving-whips, garden implements, and 
ing-tackle, was known as “the lord’s study,” 


but w sole literary ornament was a shelf of 
anti almanacs. There was a strange grim- 
ness about his father’s which struck young 
Ki as he crossed the threshold. His face 


wore the peculiar sardonic expression of one 
who had not only hit upon an expedient, but 
achieved a surprise, as he held an open letter 
in one hand and motioned with the other to a 


seat. 

“* T’ve been waiting till these people were gone, 
ae we had -— house of a say a 
ew words to suppose your iend Atlee 
is not postmen § here ? ’ 

**T suppose not, Sir. 

**T don’t like him, Dick; and I’m much mis- 
taken if he is a good fellow.” 

“*T don’t think he is actually a bad fellow, Sir. 
He is often terribly hard up and has to do scores 
of shifty things, but I never found him out in any 
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thing dishonorable or false.” > 
‘*That’s a matter of taste, ps. Maybe 
you and I might differ about was honorable 


or What was false. At all events, he was under 
our roof here, and if those nobs—or swells, I be- 
lieve you call them—were like to be of use to 
any of us, we, the people that were entertaining 
them, were the first to be thought of; but your 
pleasant friend thought differently, and made 
such good use of his time that he cut you out al- 
together, Dick—he left you nowhere.’ 

“Really, Sir, it never occurred to me till now 
to take that view of the situation.” 

** Well, take that view of it now, and see how 
you'll like it! you have your way to work in life 
as well as Mr. Atlee. From all I can judge, 
you're scarcely as well calculated to do it as he 





is. You have not his smartness, you have «. 
is. ou have not his s ness, . 

his brains, and you have not his iment 
i much mistaken but it’s the best of the 
t 


“*T don’t perceive, Sir, that we are . 
ac tema one at all,” ny 
n't you ell, so much the w 

you if you don’t see that every fellow pmo nd 
nothing in the world is the rival of every other fel. 
low that’s in the same plight. For evens 

that — ten, at least, sink.” 1 dia 

erhaps, Sir, to begin, I never f : 

the first condition. Toes not ond ~ 
I was without any thing in the world.” : 

“I'm coming to that, if you'll have a little 
tience. Here is a letter from Tom M‘Keons 
of Abbey Street. I wrote to him about talsion 
a few hundreds on mortgage, to clear off come 
of our debts, and have a trifle in hand for drain. 
age and to buy stock, and he tells me that there's 
no use in going to any of the money-lenders so 
long as extravagance continues to be the 
talk of the town. Ay, you needn't grow red nor 
frown that way. The letter was a private one to 
myself, and I'm only telling it to you in conf. 
dence. Hear what he says: ‘ You have a right 
to make your son a fellow-commoner if you like 
and he has a right, by his father’s own showing 
to behave like a man of fortune; but neither of 
you have a right to believe that men who advance 
money will accept these pretensions as good se. 
curity, or think any thing but the worse of you 
both for your extravagance.’” ; 

** And you don’t mean to horsewhip him, Sir?” 
burst out Dick. 

** Not, at any rate, till I pay off two thousand 
pounds that I owe him, and two years’ interest at 
six per cent., that he has suffered me to become 
his debtor for.” 

**Lame as he is, I'll kick him before twenty. 
four hours are over.” j 

es do, he’ll shoot you like a dog, and it 
wouldn't be the first time he handled a pistol. 
No, no, Master Dick. Whether for better or 
worse, I can’t tell, but the world is not what it 
was when I was your age. There’s no provok- 
ing @ man to a duel nowadays; nor no posting 
him when he won't fight. Whether it’s your for- 
tune is damaged or your feelings hurt, you must 
look to the law to redress you ; and to take your 
cause into your own hands is to have the whole 
world against you.” 

** And this insult is then to be submitted to?” 

“Tt is, first of all, to be ignored. It’s the 
same as if you never heard it. Just get it out of 

our head, and listen to what he says. Tom 
M'Keown is one of the keenest fellows I know; 
and he has business with men who know not only 
what’s doing in Downing Street, but what's going 
to be done there. Now here’s two things that 
are about to take place: one is the same as done, 
for it’s all ready prepared—the taking away the 
landlord’s right, and making the State determine 
what rent the tenant shall pay, and how long his 
tenure will be. ‘The second won't come for two 
sessions after, but it will be law all the same. 
There’s to be no primogeniture class at all, no 
entail on land, but a subdivision, like in America, 
and, I believe, in France.” 

**T don’t believe it, Sir. 
to a revolution.” ; 

** Well, and why not? Ain't we always going 
through a sort of mild revolution? What's par- 
liamentary government but revolution, weakened, 
if you like, like watered grog, but the spirit 's 
there all the same. Don’t fancy that, because 
you can give it q hard name, you can destroy it. 
But hear what Tom is coming to. ‘Be early, 
says he; ‘take time by the forelock ; get rid of 
your entail, and get rid of your land. Dan't wait 
till the Government does both for you, and have 
to accept whatever condition the law will cumber 
you with, but be before them! Get your son to 
join you in docking the entail; petition before 
the court for a sale, yourself or somebody for 
you; and wash your hands clean of it all. Its 
bad property, in a very ticklish country, Says 
Tom—and he dashes the words—‘ bad property, 
in a very ticklish country ; and, if you take - 
advice, you'll get clear of both.’ You shall rea 
it all yourself by-and-by; I am only giving you 
the substance of it, and none of the reasons. 

‘*¢ This is a question for very grave ones. 
tion, to say the least of it, Itis abold gy 

“So it is, and so says Tom himself; but he 
adds, ‘ There's no time to be lost; for once it gets 
about how Gladstone's going to deal with land, 


These would amount 


th .” To be he says,” add 
we mm r oT you insist on hold- 
ing on, if you cling to the dirty acres nr they 
were your father’s and your great-grandfatver 
and if you think that being Kearney of Ki st 
bin is a sort of title, in the name of God sta) 


ae 
unin ‘Make your daughter know that she 
needn't dress like a duchess—poor Kitty s _ 
like a duchess; ‘and, above all, persuade you 
lazy, idle, and very self-sufficient son to take t0 
some line of life to gain his ving , 
wouldn't say that he mightn’t be an oo ti 
but if he liked law better than physic, I mig t be 
able to do something for him in my own © ae 
‘* Have you done, Sir?” said Dick, hasti y, . 
his father wiped his spectacles, and seem 
prepare for another heat. 
“H to say t ays Te 
one bantived iow fifty gui fee with a a 
man ; ‘ but we are old friends, Maurice Kear Ap 
: ll make it ae 
Te fs me to be an storey 1” gaid Dick, » 
ticulating each word with a slow and almost sa 


determination. : 
“S\<Faith | it would have been well for us if 
one of the family had been an attorney 


hat he always requires 
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: ill-race, nor had to pay those heavy 
= ee Moore’s barn. A little 
law would have saved us from evicting those 
plackguards at Mallenalick, or kicking Mr. Hall's 
bailiff before witnesses. —o 

To arrest his father’s recollection of the various 
occasions on which his illegality had betrayed him 
‘nto loss and damage, Dick blurted out, Id 
et break stones on the road than I'd be an 

v. 
ae Well, you'll not have to go far for employ- 
ment, for they're just laying down new metal this 
moment, and you needn't lose time over it, said 
Kearney, with a wave of his hand, to show that 
the audience was over and the conference ended. 

“There’s just one favor I would ask, Sir,” said 
Dick, with his hand on the lock. ar. 

“You want a hammer, I suppose, said his 
father, with a grin—“‘ isn’t that it? 

With something that, had it been uttered aloud, 
sounded very like a bitter malediction, Dick rush- 
ed from the room, slamming the door violently 

fer him as he went. 
oe That's the temper that helps a man to get on 
in life,” said the old man, as he turned once more 
to his accoants, and set to work to see where he 


had blundered in his figures. 





A GRAND ENTERPRISE. 


ue city of Chicago has grown up on the 
take of a river forking into North and South 
Branches, the chief peculiarity of which was that 
it rarely knew which way to run. With a strong 
freshet from up-country it would pursue a feeble 
course toward the lake; but at other times it 
exhibited the most piggish obstinacy and slug- 
gishness, and refused to move either way. Being 
the receptacle of the city drainage, the river was 
a terrible nuisance during the hot weather. Its 
waters were as black and slimy as the current of 
a sewer, and the most offensive and pestilential 
odors arose from them, so that the air of the city 
and country in the direction of the wind was un- 
endurable. 




















MAP SHOWING CONNECTION OF LAKE MICHIGAN 
WITH DES PLAINES RIVER. 


_To remedy this evil enormous pumping en- 
gines were made to lift the waters of the South 
Branch into the Illinois and Michigan Canal, 
which connects with a branch of the Mississi pi. 
But this proved to be an expensive as well as 
only a partial remedy. Another plan was then 
projected and carried out. ‘This was nothing 
less than cutting down the summit level of the 
canal, so as to establish a natural flow backward 
from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi. ‘This 
great work has been successfully accomplished, 
and by the time this paper is issued the clear, 
Sweet waters of the lake will pour through the 
city and take their course toward the Missis- 
Sippi and the Gulf of Mexico, The map which 
accompanies this article shows the course of 
the canal from Chicago to Joliet, on the Des 
Plaines River, a distance of thirty miles, with a 
gradual fall of twenty feet. ‘The depth of water 
in the canal varies from seven and a half to nine 
wear The o- S the current will be about three- 
ers of a mile per hour. The engraving on 
Page 669 shows the cutting away of es of the 


old locks which 
Of carmen ne ny before the change 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A RECENT number of The A 

: ——- contains a 

notice, by Keiru JOHNSTON, Jun., of acollection 
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formation of fiords, which 
: are deep and 
iLous cuttings into’a steep coast, generally ata 


They are 
found only on the coasts of urope and America, 
and mostly on west or north coasts, being con- 
fined in Europe to ons north of the fifty-first 

rallel; on the east coast of America to the 

orty-fourth, and on the west coast to above the 
forty-eighth degree. In the southern hemisphere 
no flords occur within a limit of forty-one de- 
grees from the equator. Onacareful examination 
of these fiords, their bounds are found to agree 
with the winter isothermal lines, none of them 
occurring in any warmer zone than that shut off 
by a yearly temperature of 50° Fahr. Within 
this space, however, they never fail to aj 
where a steep coast-line and heavy rain-fall are 
seen to exist together. In general they are ei- 
ther channels through which glaciers find their 
way at present to the sea, or show marks of 
having been formerly occupied by them. 

In answer to the question whether these phys- 
ical features may not have been produced b 
ciers, Dr. PEscHEL responds that they mark the 
outlines of a former and now retreating glacial 
coanne which has protected these at of 
still earlier upheavals from the weathering and 
a py which has befallen any such raised 
and broken surfaces in warmer vagions. . 

In another essay Dr. PescueL op’ the 
theory of the existence of mountains and valleys 
in the sea bed corresponding to the inequalities 
of this character observed on the land, and main- 
tains that every island is either the unsubmerged 
height of a 8 ry portion of the continent 
nearest to which it lies, identifiable as a former 

rtion of the main-land by its geological struc- 

ure, its fauna, or its flora, or else that it has 
been independently raised by volcanic force or 
by the labors of the coral insect. 

In another chapter Dr, Pescuet opposes the 
idea that the mountain ranges have been formed 
by outbursts of incandescent lava; but finds in 
chemistry the power needed for the result, es- 
pecially in the combinations of carbonic acid 
and silica, which produce a chemical change 
resulting in a reduction in the specific gravity, 
and a considerable increase in the volume of the 
mass. 

From a careful study of the subject, Dr. Pes- 
CHEL thinks he can show that since the tertiary 
na the continents have tended to add to 

eir extent northward and westward, and to 
lose by submergence to the south and east, the 
gain in the one case bey- bags} counterbal- 
anced by the loss in the other, the proportions 
of land and water remaining the same. He also 
considers it to be a popular fallacy that the de- 
struction of forests reduces the rain-fall on the 
land, and thinks it useless to attempt plantin; 
in those countries in which woods have no 
flourished naturally in historic times. This 

idea, however, Mr. JoHnsToN very sensibly o' 

— as being entirely contrary to well-esta 
ished facts. 

Whether les to increased importations, or 
to the use of ines for making ice artificially, 
the London papers advertise this substance at 
what they eonsider the extraordinarily low rate 
of about $1 40 per hundred pounds. is, how- 
ever, would not be considered a low figure in 
our on ae at the present time, when 
it can be pu New England at about 
from ten to fiftecn cents for the same quantity, 








Although no formal action has been taken in 
regard to supplying the Connecticut River with 
black bass, as has n the case with the Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill, Potomac, and other streams, 
this result has been accomplished by an acci- 
dent, several gentlemen having stocked certain 
fish-ponds with this valuable fish, which were 
emptied (by a flood, several years ago), with 
their contents, into the Connecticut. Since 
then the young fish have made their a yo 
in the river in large quantity, and i likely 
that before long the supply will be abundant. 


According to the Scien Review, the Lon- 
don International Exhibition of 1871, which 
opened on the Ist of May last, has proved a 
decided failure, far from realizing the expecta- 
tions ofits projectors. The only portion worthy 
of inspection even, according to the above jour- 
nal, is the —t department, and most of this 
is monopo by one or two manufacturers 
whose wares are of no tt variety. Little at- 
tempt is made to explain any of the machinery 
or of the articles exhibited, and, as a whole, the 
exhibition contains little or nothing that is not 
perfectly familiar to the industrial or technical 
community. 


Owing to various climatological causes, a re- 
markable decrease in the lower borders of the 
Swiss glaciers took place during the pt eee 
and careful trigonometrical measurementsof their 
summits revealed a corresponding depression. 
One ice peak in the Tyrclese Alps, which for- 
merly was a little over 11,000 Vienna feet in 
height, has been reduced, within a few years 
past, to the extent of teen and a En- 
glish feet, leaving only three, instead of four, 
_ in these Alps the former alti- 

ude. 





According to Nature, the Paris Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres has held no = 
ular sittings for some time, although the mee’ 
ings of the Academy of Science have, we believ: 
not been interrupted at any time. A spec 
commission has been given to Mr. RENAN to in- 
spect the ruins of the Parisian monuments 
which have been destroyed by the Communists. 
jon has also been appointed by the 
Academy of Science to study the different proc- 
esses used by the insurgents for burning the 
Tuileries, etc. Petroleum seems to have been 
generally employed, either soaked up in hay or 
placed in ters. It was stated that petrole- 
um had been thrown from fi es and then 
ignited, but this is believed to be incorrect. 


A great demand for the English sparrow in 
various parts of the United States has induced 
their importation from England and paper, Ay 
large numbers; but in many instances where 
has been done in large , most of the birds 
——_ on ~ a n —_ instance in 14 
recollection, where four hun were n 
two 8, only seven were safel Tanded in New 
York. Persons who have given this subject their 
attention advise that the importations be made 
in long low known as store 





which 
are two or three fect long, about inches 


In a cage of 
this kind three or four dozen can, it is sa d, be 
readily Seenees, provided they be supplied 
with proper food, as well as with sand ona fine 
gravel and plenty of water. 





Professor Marsu, of Yale College, has just 
started out on a second expedition for scientific 
exploration and discovery im the far West, which 
we trust will be still more fruitful in interestin 
results than the first one, which pesnahs to ligh 
so many extraordinary forms of fossil animals, 
that have been briefly described by him in the 
American Journal of Science, and referred to from 
time to time in our pages. His party for the 
ete season will consist of thirteen besides 

imself, embracing quite a number of his com- 
panions of last year, and it is his intention to 
spend five or six months in searching the creta- 
ceous and tertiary strata of the Rocky Mountain 
region and the Pacific coast for vertebrate fossil 
remains. With the experience of the past year 
and ample facilities, he expects to make very ex- 
tensive collections. 

The New York Commissioners of Fish and 
Fisheries seem unwearied in their efforts to 
stock the waters of the State with the best va- 
rieties of fish. Among other results obtained by 
them has been the hatching out during the past 
season of 3,000,000 shad , or three times the 
total catch of the Hudson River. They have also 
bred several millions of white-fish, and a mill- 
ion of salmon-trout, while of such fish as black 
bass, pike, perch, and other varieties, they have 
suppl ed large numbers to those who would take 
and protect them. The period of their appoint- 
ment will expire in the course of a yon but by 
that time, even if the Commission s ould not be 
renewed, they will have made a most important 
impression upon the subject of the production 
of the fresh-water food supply. 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Is there in nature a cure for every ill to which flesh 
is heir? And will medical investigation or some for- 
tuitous circumstance finally discover one and all of 
them? Since cundurango has been found to be a rem- 
edy for hitherto incurable cancer, the medical profes- 
sion may hopefully expect other equally important 
curative discoveries, Cundurango is a plant which 
grows in Ecuador, being found only on the highest 
peaks of the mountaina. It is a large, bushy shrub, 
bearing a poisonous fruit. An Indian woman of Ecua- 
dor, wishing to poison her husband, who was suffer- 
ing greatly from cancer, made a decoction of the wood 
—the fruit being out of season—and administered it to 
him. Strange to say, the man recovered from the dis- 
ease. The remarkable cure excited the attention of 
physicians, and finally of the government of Ecuador, 
and a few pounds were sent to the State Department 
at Washington about three months ago. ts 
indicate that the article is a genuine specific for the 
dreaded and dreadful cancer. But the supply was 
small and soon exhausted, and applicants became 
clamorous for more. Dr. Bliss, of Washington, sent 
an order for five hundred pounds of cundurango to a 
business house in Guayaquil. But the plant was not 
an article of commerce, and it was found to be impos- 
sible to obtain it by the ordinary commercial methods. 
Consequently a agent has been dispatched to 
obtain a supply. It is, however, a difficult task to ob- 
tain the cundurango. The roads of the Loja district, 
where it grows, are rough and unfrequented, and the 
natives are suspicious of foreigners, and disposed to 
throw every obstacle in theirway. Moreover, the rainy 
season is not yet over,and the streams are swollen 
and dangerous to cross. Notwi all these 
difficulties, a large supply is expected to be gathered in 
season to reach New York by the Aspinwall steamers 
which are due on the Ist and 15th of August. 





There is likely to be no lack of peaches this year. 
The recent estimate of the Peach Growers’ Associa- 
tion, which met at Dover, Delaware, was 3,315,000 
baskets. As they made an estimate last year, and, 
though the crop was afterward damaged, the actual 
amount forwarded by rail was not less than 88,000 
baskets more than the estimate, we may expect an 
abundance of this luscious fruit from the peninsula. 


A caricature of the Commune, vivid and vigorous in 
delineation, has just been brought out by Mr. George 
whose etchings have become classical. 

A fiend with hoofs and horns, in a blood-stained cap 
of liberty, with a flask of brandy on one side of his 
belt and a flask of petroleum on the other, brandish- 
a dripping dagger and s flag surmounted by a 
ee ee is depicted dancing with infernal glee 


tion: “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; Atheism, or a 
disbelief in God ; seizure of all property ; and death to 
all who oppose the Red Republic.” The cartoon is 
headed, “‘ An awful lesson to the world for all time to 
come ;” and below is a suggestion for the suppression 
of “ Red Republicans” in England. 


It is announced in England that the Queen’s second 
son, the Duke of Edinburgh, is to be married to a daugh- 
ter of the King of Denmark, a sister of the Princess of 
Wales. As the young lady, though of royal blood, has 
no dowry, the Duke, who is a life pensioner on the 
British nation to the amount of $75,000 a year, will 
doubtless expect an increase of his pension when he is 





A little eight-year-old girl settled the question of the 
propriety of wearing ear-rings the other day by de- 
claring that if it had not been “ wicked” to wear them 
“God would have made holes in our ears.” 


The Bombay journals believe that Dr. Livingstone 
will be in great danger, on his return journey, from the 
Arab traders, and they advocate sending an expedition 
to Lake Yanganyika in search of him. 


One of the brightest pupils at the institution for 
the deaf and dumb at Raleigh, North Carolina, is a 
daughter of one of the Siamese Twins. 


The “oldest woman” in Maine, Mrs. Bertha Foster, 
is over 107 years of age. Since her one-hundredth 
birthday she has both spun and knit. For one pair 








She has been able to read until within a few years, 
and to walk quite well until very recently, when she 
fell, and has since been obliged to keep ber bed. She 
still retains her mental faculties to a remarkable de- 
gree. 


We do not suppose that there will be one less fire- 
cracker or pistol fired next Fourth of July from any 
publicity which might be given to the disasters which 
happened this year. Yet it may possibly lead a few 
to exercise more care in the use of explosives to re- 
fiect upon the long list of lacerated arms and legs, the 
disfigured faces, and the deaths by accidents which 
the “Glorious Fourth” produced. The number of 
hands mutilated on that occasion affords subject for 
serious reflection, and will not be soon forgotten by 
sundry and parents. 








The following incident is told in connection with 
Napias-Piquet, one of the most remarkable men of the 
Paris insurrection: Piquet was placed in the delicate 
and dangerous position of mayor at Passy during the 
latter days of the insurrection. He had, however, not 
only power there, but was of much weight in the Com- 
mune councils, To him was largely due the financial 
promptness of the insurrectionary leaders. He could 
find money, by legitimate or violent means, when no 
one else could. He was also extremely violent in his 
desires for an attack on property, and formed the plan 
of burning all the papers of the various credit socie- 
ties, the notaries, and the great corporations, that the 
Paris world might start anew. One day, after his plan 
for burning all these immensely valuable papers had 
been mentioned in the Commune, a well-known French 
gentleman having no sympathy with the insurrection, 
but to whom Piquet was deeply indebted for past serv- 
ices, went to see the fiery attacker of property. He was 
accompanied by an American, to give character to his 
visit, which he feared might result in his arrest and in- 
carceration as a hostage. Piquet received them with 
the most friendly cordiality. In the course of conver- 
sation the Communist said, “‘ Yes, we intend to burn 
every paper in every important business establishment, 
public and private, all archives, and every record which 
has any value to the rich and those who have been 
powerful.” The Frenchman delicately interposed the 
thought that the Commune would do much better to 
carefully put its Beals upon all buildings containing 
these papers and to preserve the records of past iniqui- 
ties, and then to publish to the world all the document- 
ary evidence of what he (Piquet) asserted. To this the 
socialist did not at first listen; but he finally said he 
would consider it, and next day seals were placed on 
offices of various public and private corporations, 
Then came the crushing stroke of M‘Mahon's entry, 
and the Frenchman who had reasoned with Piquet 
had, by a little stroke of finesse, saved to Paris the 
struction of paper involving interests of th ds of 
millions of franca, Had he attempted to threaten Pi- 
quet he would have incurred the greatest danger, but 
he simply forced him to procrastination. Piquet was 
among the first to fall under the bullets of the Ver- 


sailles soldiery. 


The obituary record of the past six months will place 
Philadelphia among the places remarkable for the lon- 
gevity of its inhabitants. Since January, 1871, there 
have appeared in the colamns of the Pubiic Ledger the 
notices of the death of no less than 280 persons who 
had lived to or beyond the advanced age of eighty 
years, Of these forty-nine reached the age of ninety 
or more, and five lived to over one hundred years. Two 
persons—a man, native of Ireland, and a Scotchwom- 
an—could count their one hundred and five years. 


—_——— 








An old Vermont farmer has just completed « music- 
al calendar clock, the work of his spare hours during 
the last eight years. It is really a wonderful picce of 
mechanism, and has attracted visitors from far and 
near, It is an eight-day clock. The dial marks the 
second, minute, hour, day of the week, day of the 
month, month, and year; a ther ter rests against 
its pendulum, giving the state of temperatare; the 
ball of the pendulum contains a miniature time-piece, 
which derives its motive power solely from its vibra- 
tions, and keeps accurate time. There is also a cylin- 
der musical attachment, which may be set to play any 
one of seven tunes at the end of each hour. In this 
last feature it can be so adjusted—and such was the in- 
tention of the maker—as to play “Old Hundred” at 
the end of each hour on Sunday, and “ Old Folke at 
Home,” “Swiss Waltz,” “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“Hail Columbia,” “ Yankee Doodle,” and “Sweet 
Home,” respectively, on each successive day of the 
week. The entire mechanism is placed in a black-wal- 
nut case, which measures ten feet high, twenty inches 
wide, and ten inches deep. The case is highly polish- 
ed, and its front bears the inscription in raised letters, 
“Our Union Forever, U. 8.” 


The Kentucky giant, Captain Martin Van Buren 
Bates, and the Nova Scotia giantess, Miss Anna Ha-~ 
nen Swann, were recently “made one” in London, 
Their united height is about seventeen feet—the bride- 
groom, unfortunately, being only eight feet, which 
made it necessary for the shrinking bride to stoop for 
the nuptial kiss. Of course the captain did not feel 
quite at his ease under the circumstances, and looked 
up to the lady for aid and support during the cere- 
mony. The officiating clergyman was only six fect 
three inches. 








—__— 


The great altar in the church of Notre Dame de 
Lorette is mutilated, and the bronze group which sur- 
mounted it, and which cost 80,000 francs, has been 
thrown down and broken. It consisted of a Mater Do- 
lorosa supporting the body of Christ, and two kneeling 
angels. Two marble figures were also pulled down 
with cords, and greatly injured. 





All physicians, as well as all other intelligent per- 
sons who have ever thought about the matter, agree in 
believing that the common custom of rapid eating is 
injurious to health. One of the most pleasant and ef- 
fectual remedies for this evil is to make the breakfast, 
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THE TRIUMPH AT BERLIN. 
From our SPectatL CoRRESPONDENST. } 

Bet June 16, 1871. 
ning breaks with flashes of gold and | 
rest blue, and I watch it touching the 

1 the palace roof, and then glow- | 
itiful silent city. Day after day 


LIN, 














have been watching the workmen at their toil, 
standards, statues, wreaths, 
ies, fire-work fixtures. The last 
emember last night was that of the 
their final touches to the now 
arra and now the dawn of 
ia June day as ever shone brings for 
banner a glowing tint, and a light cool 
ze to unfurl its beauty, 1 look over all the 


nns, 


I giving 
completed ements 
as beautif 
each 


bre 


superb public buildings, with their noble Greek 
pillars and porches, the Museum, the Library, 
the University, the Opera-house, the Palace— 
their sculptured gods and goddesses, muses and 
festal processions, all radiant with the joy of 
their god, whose chariot ascends in the east; 
and far away I see another city, one year ago 
the fairest of the earth, sitting amid the desola- 
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tions, the blackened ruins, the crowded dun- 
geons which make the drear counterpart of the 
gladness that reigns in Berlin to-day. ‘The first 
sound I hear of the awakening city is a strain of 
‘**The Watch on the Rhine,” sung by a chorus 
| of young men’s voices, and wafted now from 
among the lindens. I have come far, and 
| journeyed day and night to see the final tableau 
of a great historic drama, to whose dread over- 
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ture, as performed by the roar of artillery and | 
the shrieks of dying men, I listened last summer | 
in France, and I must not waste a sunbeam of | 
my day. } 

“A few steps bring me to Unter den Linden, 
with its beautiful avenue of trees, and along it | 
the vast crowd is even now beginning to move. 
The birds seem to share in the general delight, 


| 


] 


gi 


29 


(Jury 22, 187). 


love to give even to instruments of death—the 
Emerald, the Zephyr, the Sylph. The police 
being not yet fairly at their work, the youngsters 
of Berlin are having a fine time riding hon 
guns as horses; and I wish they could never 
come to any worse use than that to which the 
little Arabs are putting them. In Unter den 
Linden there is a long line of mitrailleuses, and 
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and the lindens are vocal with their songs. I 
start on a long walk through the whole extent 
of Unter den Linden, turning to the left, and 
passing along the Queen Augusta Street. All 
this way is bordered with French guns, On 
each is written the name of the place where it 
was captured—Metz, Sedan, Paris, etc. ; each is 
wreathed with evergreens. On each, too, is en- 





grayed some pretty name, such as the French 


| a contribution to the civic 
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TRIUMPH AT BERLIN—E 
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dless curiosity 
of end there, 


brother 
ors enough to be 
decorations, 54S 


r . strs use. 
spent ten minutes investigating & —_ of 
One after the other he has peered down ¢ outh, 
the twenty-five holes which perforate ord nos of 
believing, apparently, that through y .0 or & 
them he must surely behold a dead Ture 


they furnish objects s 
country people. That rustic 
whose festival waistcoat has col 
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red emperor. Then he examines the other 
Undaunted, he puts the next mitrailleuse 

‘och the same course, and I leave him at his 
us task. At the Potsdam Gate stood three 

yee statues, one representing Germania, with 
1 in one hand and olive-branch in the oth- 

wnd the others, I imagine, Metz and Stras- 

eS The Germania was near twenty feet 
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ous that one would say they must be turned out 
by machines. 

Very effective were the evergreen decorations. 
For many miles—in fact, along every street in 
Berlin—the festoons hung in graceful pendants ; 
a large one generally covered by a small, so as 
to make them outline an interminable succession 
of shields; and they covered the houses from 


All along the route by which the procession was | a hundred guineas; but Me did not arrive to en- 
to pass there had been arranged seats wherever | joy it, having missed a train from Charing 
it was possible. Wherever a house stood a lit- | Cr I can not vouch for the truth of that 
tle back of the street the intervening rumor, but I can vouch for many outrageous ex- 
filled with ascending tiers of seats. Every street | tortions having been practice , the worst being 
that crossed Unter den Linden had arches over | the case of an American lady who was made to 
its points of contact, and these were covered pay 112 thalers for her room for three days, be- 
with seats. Then the larger spaces around the | cause it overlooked the great street. The trib- 
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high 


anes all along the streets were covered with 
crimson, and admirably adorned with evergreen ; 


and on a wide pedestal or platform as high 


7) the ground to the roof—no small distance in a 
lese three statues were as white and | 


Berlin house. Mingled with these evergreen 


“again, 


Potsdam Gate, the Brandenburg Gate, the Par- 
iser Platz, the University, the Opera-house, and 





itul as if carved by some master from mar- | 
—_ Were really composed of straw | 

“ - ne, covered with linen, and then plas- | 
es Hinly over, [here were at many points | 
"© City allegorical statues, all effective, and | 
te a the same way ; while the busts of | 
g and of the royal family were so numer- 


strands were frequently flowers, and nearly al- 
ways either flags, ensigns, or carpets and rugs. 


This last feature of a festal decoration was quite | 


new to me; and although the rugs and carpet | 


| patterns were of brilliant colors, being used 


chiefly on the lower walls of fine houses, they 
did give them an oddly commercial appearance. 


the Schloss—all had arrangements for thousands | 
| in front of them, and parterres of gayly dressed 


of spectators. These places were called “*trib- 
unes,” and the seats in them were all numbered 
and sold by ticket. The prices on Unter den 
Linden were very high. It is said that Dr. Rus- 


seit, of the London Times, secured a place in | 
| a certain balcony commanding several views for 


. 


and with long lines of soldiery on the pavements 


ladies seated on them, the effect was simply mag- 
nificent. 

The soldiers had a march of some ten English 
miles before reaching the city, which, the day 
being hot, was unfortunate. When they entered 
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the Brandenburg Gate, and were thus fairly in 
Berlin, the scene beggars description. There 
must have heen around that spot—the Pariser 
Platz—20,000 people. Their cries of delight 
rent the air; they literally carpeted the road 
with flowers. When the old King made his ap- 
pearance he was pelted with bouquets to the 
verge of discomfort. The bronzed soldiers seem- 
ed bewildered; some of them wept, and a vast 
number of those who looked upon them wept 
with most radiant and excited faces. The old 
King is usually rather red in complexion, but 
now he was pale. It was with a dignity whose 
chief element was a certain lowliness of manner 
that the old man ascended to the broad stand, car- 
peted and canopied with crimson, where he was 
to receive an address from a deputation of the 
young women of Berlin. The heartiest cheers 
that North Germans can give—and their best 
cheers are rather rasping—greeted him as he 
took his stand, and he bowed profoundly. And 
here let me say that the King is certainly beloved 
by the people, and has always been beloved. 
The most liberal and scholarly men in Berlin 
declare that he has many very admirable traits, 
that he treats the humble as graciously as the 
high-born, and that he has a tact in speaking 
just the right word, whether it be to a great 
man or toachild. He is credited with shrewd- 
ness in discovering the best man for any work, 
and never interferes with his agents unneces- 
sarily. Thus when, during the war, MOLTKE 
consulted him, he generally said, ‘‘ Does your 
Majesty think it would be best to do so and so?” 
—mentioning the course he (MoLTKE) wished to 
pursue. The King would always reply, ‘* Noth- 
ing could more exactly meet my views.” While 
there has been thus a good opinion of the King 
all along, just now when he appears as the de- 
fender, the victorious savior of united Germany, 
the people have for him an enthusiasm very sim- 
ilar to that which Americans felt for ABRAHAM 
Lincoin. 

Carriages drawn severally by six and by four 
splendid coal-black horses dashed down the 
Linden avenue, the royal ladies in them bowing 
right and left. The princes dashed down on 
fine horses, giving the cheering crowds military 
salutes with their swords—holding them straight 
up by the head, and then waving them down. 
All these came to the great crimson stand. The 
Queen, dressed in white, and the princesses, to 
the number of two dozen—some little girls— 
dressed in white, pink, lilac, blue, made up an 
animated bouquet. The large group of young 
women representing the city were dressed in 
shining white, and were like stars against the 
crimson background. A_ beautiful Fraulein 
(Briser by name) uttered a poetical address, 
hailing the King and his soldiers, and bidding 
him feel the warm pulses of all Germany beating 
for him as the representative of the Fatherland. 
The lines were gracefully and clearly spoken. 
Beside the King stood the Queen—one of the 

leasantest, politest, and most sensible women 

fanaa near her the Crown Princess, rather 
plain, and the Princess Freperick Cart, who 
has a fine figure and a very finely modeled face, 
but lately her complexion has changed. She used 
to be very beautiful, and still looks more like the 
sister than the mother of the eldest of her six 
children. A little back of the King were the two 
men who really are the kings of Germany; and 
as they looked upon the vast sea of happy faces 
and the array of beauty I could hardly detect 
any less seriousness or any more calmness than 
when I saw them gazing on the smoke and fire 
of battle. Wherever Morttke and Bismarck 
appeared during the day they were cheered with 
enthusiasm. Von Roon was received, I thought, 
with more quietness. 

On the pediments of the four columns which 
supported the canopy over the King were inscrip- 
tions chiefly from the song ‘* What is the Ger- 
man’s Fatherland ?”—Das ganze Deutschland soll 
es sein, etc. On the front next the Brandenburg 
Gate was written, “ In the great crisis upon which, 
for the Fatherland, all depended, there served 
that strong sense which raises the nation so high 
through every emergency, and deserves to be hon- 
ored by peculiar memorials forever.” Similar 
inscriptions met the eyes of the troops at every 
point of their march. Unter den Linden, I may 
here say for readers who have not seen it, is a 
street stretching for about a third of an English 
mile, broad enough to be considered three streets 
in one, the middle one being a wide promenade 
under a double row of lindens. Wherever a 
street crosses there was hung a great picture on 
canvas—a really fine painting, prepared by some 
artist. These works represented Prussia clasp- 
ing hands with soldiers wearing the uniforms of 
other German states, those of Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg being conspicuous; Germany with her 
children gathering for her defense; the terrible 
conflict of battle; the scenes of peace, the labor- 
ers returning to their several occupations. Be- 
neath one of these pictures were inscribed the 
words of the King, ‘* Germany is united as never 
before ;” on another, ‘* Siid und Nord—Eins in 
Schwert wad Wort.” Every eye from every 
company was raised glistening to these pictures 
as they passed beneath them, and an unspeaka- 
ble delight glowed upon every face. 

Mr. Bancrorr had secured a vast tribune 
fronting the University for the many Americans 
who had come to Berlin to witness the festivi- 
ties. Each could thus obtain what, on the whole, 
was the very best point of view in the city for a 
reasonable price. It was only one of the many 
Important services rendered to his countrymen 
by one of the best ministers we have ever had in 
Lurope. Mr. Bancrort, with consummate in- 
telligence and boundless bonhomie, entered into 
all the wishes of the necessarily exacting Ameri- 
can sight-seers, who were further entertained by 
him and his accomplished lady at a handsome 
soirée. Before I close my reference to him I 
may say that it is with a pride which only Amer- 





icans who have passed some time in the Old 
World can appreciate that one hears the many 
and cordial expressions of eminent Germans 
concerning him. ‘‘ Your minister,” said Profess- 
or Lepsius, ‘has not only won all our hearts 
by his good-will, and the honors of our Academy 
by his learning, but his presence has made a new 
era in our estimate of America. The King, 
MotrKe, Bismarck, Von Roov, all our great- 
est men, I have heard speak of him with even en- 
thusiasm.” Mr, Bancrort’s beautiful home on 
Regenten Strasse is the centre of a large hospi- 
tality, which must be very inadequately support- 
ed by any salary he has received, but the honor 
and position of the United States are by him held 
far above all private interests or considerations. 

‘Taking my seat on the University tribune, I 
overlook the tremendous crowd. ‘The great 
buildings, as far as the eye can see, are covered 
with human beings. The grand Opera-house, 
the Crown Prince’s palace, the Library, the Pal- 

ace, blossom with banners, and the gayly dressed 
masses seem like some great efflorescence under 
a tropical breath. Music fills the air at every 
moment. We have some time to wait here, and 
we pass it in watching the perpetual struggle of 
the mounted police to keep the main course 
clear. The crowd, pent up on one side or the 
other, now and then overflows, and a hundred 
or two rush wildly across the broad space, hop- 
ing to find a better foot-hold. ‘They are received 
by a long line of police on foot, who send them 
back again. When they get back there is no 
place for them, and for some minutes they oscil- 
late from one side to the other, the horsemen 
dashing among them to an extent that calls forth 
frantic screams from the frightened women. 
Once the crowd that broke its levées and poured 
across was so considerable that the police could 
not resist it. So two of them surrounded and 
captured a single aged man, dressed in a droll 
overcoat which almost reached the ground, and 
marched him back again to the place from which 
he had endeavored to escape with the rest. His 
captors had the air of men who though unable 
to right every wrong in the universe, had at least 
succeeded in reforming one small point of chaos, 
A great deal of enthusiasm was called forth by a 
oung girl who alone left the front of the Opera- 
meng and walked slowly and coolly across the 
cleared space. ‘There were man ions 
as to what she meant to do, nf how the po- 
lice on our side would treat this lovely creature, 
who seemed unconscious of her daring; and 
there was general pleasure and applause when, 
having quietly gone up to the chief of police, he 
conversed with her a moment, and then gave her 
a good standing-place. A venerable woman, 
with two daughters and a son, did not fare so 
well with her coup d'état. They all got over 
into some waiting seats of our tribune. The 
custodians assured her that each seat there was 
owned, and that each cost five thalers. The 
matron argued that she had been there from a 
very early period, and ought to have good places 
for herself and family. This argument, though 
not convincing to our Cerberus, was so potent 
in her own mind that she utterly declined to 
move. Nor was it an easy thing to de her 
by force, as it was six or seven feet to > on pave- 
ment below, supposing her to be lifted over the 
railing. But our man was ingenious, and gently 
taking the youngest of her children, gave him 
into the arms of a confederate below, who de- 
posited the weeping child on the ground. A 
storm of tears and outcries from the rest of the 
unhappy family attended this stratagem ; but, as 
may be imagined, the custodians very soon had 
the pleasure of assisting the descent of the whole 
party. 

But now there is a hush over the vast multi- 
tude; then the clangor of martial music. Soon 
the myriad eyes catch the gleam of long lines of 
helmets, flashing in the light to pure gold. Be- 
fore them advance the great officers on their 
splendidly caparisoned steeds. ‘They came in 
separate groups of about thirty, forty, fifty. 
Each advancing hero enjoys his ovation. ‘The 
enthusiasm was at no time greater than when at 
the head of the front cavalry appeared the veter- 
an General Von Wrancet—over ninety years 
of age, but sitting his horse as erect asa sapling, 
How shall I describe the enthusiasm when the 
men appeared whose names have been for a year 
on every German’s heart and tongue? Von 
MoLtrkeE, smooth - faced, lithe, and but for his 
gravity boyish in appearance; Bismarck, Von 
Roon, BLUMENTHAL, riding stately and slow ; 
the Crown Prince, Prince Frepericx Car, 
Prince ADELBERT, the princes and dukes of all 
the royal houses ; all these advanced at the head 
.of gleaming cohorts, and the tribunes, balconies, 
windows, were alive with waving foam of white 
handkerchiefs, while cheer after cheer broke 
along the linc, up and down, heard far beyond 
where the eye could reach. The old King march- 
ed up, his path strewn with evergreen and flow- 
ers all the way, looking young and glad. He 
took his place between the Crown Prince's pal- 
ace and the Opera-house tribune, and beside him 
were all the magnates of the land, civic and mili- 
tary. The Queen sat in her carriage near by. 
They were almost opposite us, and we could see 
them with ease. The march past then took place. 
Forty thousand of the soldiers who had made 
the greatest chapter of German history came, 
rank on rank, two hundred abreast, and the 
whole space before us, just now vacant, was a 
waving sea of bright helmets, bayonets, and raised 
swords. When Queen Aucusta’s regiment was 
advancing, the King started from his place and 
rode swiftly several hundred yards to meet it; 
then rode before it until it came where the Queen 
was, who rose and stood up in her carriage while 
it passed. There were but a few mishaps. I 
saw half a dozen horses fall on the slippery pave- 
ment; and onone occasion a younglieutenant had 
a severe fall by the slipping of his horse. This 








officer, as I have just learned, died yesterday of 





the hurt he thus received. He had been through 
the severest of the battles, always in the thick 
of them, and received no wound, until the fatal 
hour came amid the splendor of victory. 

When the march past had taken place I left 
my tribune and hastened on to the space in front 
of the Museum, where the King was to unveil 
the statue of the late king, Frepertck WILLIAM 
III. This occasion was very brilliant, all the 
court and the generals gathering around. The 
veil was withdrawn amid the thunders of cannon. 
It was a fair enough looking equestrian statue, but 
it seemed to me very little like the authentic por- 
traits we have of the late king. Moreover, I 
trust the time will arrive when the statues added 
to Berlin will be those of better men than WILL- 
1AM III. It must be confessed that a stranger 
could hardly discover from the statues in Berlin 
that Germany ever had any great men other than 
soldiers. M. D. Coxwar. 
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LOCHINVAR AT SALT LAKE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


Rest1ncG on this hill-side, look around and 
below, and say whether you have ever before 
seen a sight more beautiful. Beneath you 
spreads a green valley, girt by a — cincture 
of mountains, as exquisite in their outlines as 
any thing Greece itself can show, and crowned 
with snowy peaks which dazzle the eye as the 
pierce into the intensely blue heaven and flas 
back the brilliant sunlight. Far off on the right 
that sunlight glitters on the edge of a In 
the middle of the valley is a city nestling among 
groves and rich in gardens. Amidst and over the 
white walls and the prodigal luxuriance of the 
foliage rises a huge dark-colored oblong dome— 
if such a phrase be correct—a vast roof, looking 
like the back of some prodigious turtle. One 
might fancy himself looking down upon some 
Syrian scene as he gazes on that town, with its 
groves, its gardens, its white walls, its flat roofs, 
and its one vast dome. From this enchantment- 
lending distance the spectator might well im- 
agine that there, on the bosom of the loveliest 
valley, by the most glorious mount- 
ains in the world, stands the most picturesque 
city reared by hu hands. 

It is almost a pity that the traveler should ever 
have to descend into the town itself; for when 
once he gets there the illusion vanishes. His 
imagined Damascus turns into a mean and shab- 
by little country town built upon aswamp. One 
long and straggling street, two or three small 
cross streets, and some decent suburbs, with 
substantial residences, make up the whole con- 
cern. In the principal thoroughfare there are 
perhaps half a dozen respectable shops ; the rest 
are wretched shanties. One or two drapers’ 
shops; oné or two gun-makers’, with a huge 
wooden gun projecting as a sign; several tobac- 
conists’; a couple of chemists’: these, with the 
post-office, the news-agents, and the hotels, make 
up the trade and commerce of the community. 
Nothing coulfl well be more shabby, squalid, 
commonplace. Yet this is a famous city, over 
the picturesqueness and architectural splendor of 
which English travelers have written themselves 
and their readers into sensational raptures. For 
it is the City of the Salt Lake, the chief town of 
Utah, the residence and the capital of the proph- 
et Brigham Young, whose house, surmounted b 
its gilded bee-hive, is one of the objects whic 
attract the eye and excite the curiosity of the 
stranger on his first arrival. 

Disappointment —and what Blanche Amory 
calls ‘* disillusion” —fell heavily on the mind and 
the spirits of an English traveler—Mr. Leslie 
Sandon—who had lately arrived in the city. 
Having had his head filled with Hepworth Dixon, 
he was cruelly disconcerted by the utterly com- 
monplace aspect, the dirt and dismalness, of ev- 
ery thing. It seemed a camp of the joyless. 
Pigs nozzled among the heaps of vegetable refuse 
that lay on the foot-paths. There was no sew- 
age but such as was given by runnels of water 
that coursed down the side of each street—rivers 
rather than gutters, spanned at intervals by little 
bridges of plank. There was no gas, and at night 
the town had no other light than that which 
blinked out of the little lamps in the wretched 
shops. Our traveler tried to roam the streets at 
night, but found that he had to creep along in 
the most cautious manner, and listen every now 
and then for the roar of the torrent, lest he should 
tumble into one of the dirty, refuse - bearing 
streams. He visited the theatre—a large, dreary, 
dingy, comfortless barn, where the few spectators 
tried to see the stage by the light of a few kerosene 
lamps. He thought this temple of amusement 
rather sadder than even the outer world, and he 
went forth into the dismal streets again. Even 
in the day there are not many people about the 
streets, and a woman is ly seen there. At 
night they are deserted. The roar of the tor- 
rents, and the wind sweeping through the wild 
passes of the majestic mo#Mtains, are the only 
sounds one hears — except, indeed, the never- 
ceasing wail of the crying babies. 

“‘Am I awake—am I in my right senses ?” 
our traveler frequently asked himself. ‘‘ Is this 
the picturesque, delightful city, the triumph of 
man's labor and genius over reluctant Nature, 
which I was bidden to come forth and admire? 
Truly the valley is delightful to look upon, and the 
mountains are peerless in their beauty of outline ; 
but this metropolis of Mormonism—what a place 
is this!’ Why, this wretched, vulgar little tenth- 
class town might just as well have been planted 
among the Essex marshes for any thing that is 
picturesque or even remarkable about it!” Our 
Englishman had arrived in the evening by the 

jolting old stage-coach which rumbled last year 
across the mountains from the Pacific Railway 
station ; and his first impression, as he got into 
the seedy, rickety little country town, was that 
he must have gone astray somehow, and that 
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this could not be Salt Lake City at all. E 
the two or three groups of Indians strag; inn 
about here and there did not lend any artinn: ng 
fect to the scene ; for they were only filth eq 
gars wrapped in old “ae. You might i 
seen more picturesque beggary in Whi 

or in Dabiin. ion Whitechapel 

Mr. Sandon was especially disappoi 
he had traveled to Salt Lake City gem ry 
new sensation. He was thirty -five years old 
had some property and much culture; had sat 
in Parliament as an independent member had 
spoken there with considerable success, and had 
been defeated at the general election.” He was 
still young enough to arraign the decrees of 
Providence, and to think the whole scheme of 
the world was warped, and Destiny grievous! 
to blame because things had gone wrong with 
him. So he became misanthropic ; the sourness 
of the grapes he could not reach set his teeth on 
edge; he felt disposed to profess a Carlylean 
contempt for constitutional government and par- 
png tay Senay a he was weary of Lon- 
don, the Reform Club, the Opera, the Star and 
Garter Richmond, and the Ship Greenwich, 
The New World promised new sensations, and 
he went there: saw New York, Boston, Philg- 
delphia, Washington, Chicago ; and, when the 
Pacific Railway was opened, started for San 
Francisco, diverging to Salt Lake City on his 
way. Here, then, he is—an intelligent, honor- 
able, manly Englishman, weary for a fresh sen- 
sation, and much disappointed because here he 
fails as yet to find one. 

He presents no letters of introduction, and, in 
American phrase, merely ‘‘ lounges round.” He 
begins to be a little interested, and to feel that, aft- 
er all, he is not in Essex, when the Sunday comes; 
and he goes to hear the service and sermon in 
the vast Tabernacle, where eight thousand men, 
women, and babies are gathered under one roof, 
and the divine necessity and sanctity of polygamy 
is preached as a Christian doctrine. But he soon 
forgot Mormonism, Brigham Young, and every 
such subject in the delight of listening to a voice 
that thrilled his ears and seemed to pierce his 
heart. 

‘The Tabernacle boasted of a choir, and hymns 
were sung. The faces of the singers were not 
visible to our hero where he sat; but the princi- 
pal voice, that of a woman, was so pure, fresh, 
and exquisite that new pulses of pleasure seemed 
to waken in the organization of our weary Lon- 
don opera-goer. Sweet, sad, plaintive, passion- 
ate, that voice seemed as though, if possible, to 
soar to the very heaven and cleave it with prayer. 
The sorrow of a St. Cecilia might thus have 
poured forth its glorious agony. For to Leslie 
Sandon it-seemed that the voice expressed not 
rapture of worship, but utter anguish of remon- 
strance; the wild appeal of a grief which would 
presently change into despair. Perhaps our Lon- 
doner was in a fanciful mood ; but he could not 
help, while he listened, imagining that he heard 
some captive, given over by man to the power of 
her enemies, raising her last pathetic, impassioned 
appeal to Heaven. A Christian martyr might 
have sung in that strain, he thought, while the 
chains were on her wrists, and the fire was being 
made ready for her body. ’ 

As if to lend a positive justice to his fanciful 
imagining, the voice of the singer suddenly fal- 
tered and trembled, then gave a wild cry, then 
stopped; and there was a little commotion and 
stir among the choir, and Mr. Sandon presently 
learned that one of the singers had fainted. He 
could not learn who she was—people did not 
seem to know, or would not tell him. The Mor- 
mon men are very free generally in volunteering 
information to strangers, but slow in answering 
questions. ’ 

Sandon walked thoughtfully homeward. This 
little incident made somehow a deep impression 
on him. 7 

This is his second day in Salt Lake City. He 
begins to think that, perhaps, after all his disap- 
pointment, the town is not wholly commonplace, 
more especially when he learns that the proprie- 
tor of the hotel where he is staying—and where 
he pays five dollars a day !—has four wives, and 
that two or three of these habitually wait upon the 
guests, and are not too proud to hand the plates, 
and fan away the swarming flies which ever inter- 

in Salt Lake City between the cup and the 
ip of the traveler. a 

The attendants in the hotel are all women, an 
Mr. Sandon is ially attracted by the quiet 
grace and beauty of one tall, fair-haired, slender 
girl, whose countenance expresses ineelligness 
and melancholy. He observes this girl closely 
from the first, and becomes more and more im- 
pressed by her natural grace and her sadness. 
As he looks up into her blue eyes he seems — 
times to see them swimming in tears. She 
ly ever speaks of her own accord ; but she “4 
at last to answer a question, and then Leslie 
Sandon at once observes that she speaks with au 
English accent. $ et 

“You are English?” he says, looking UP. 
her as she stands near his chair and hands him 
acup of tea. a 

** Ah, yes!” is sad reply. 

“T Sal England too,” said Sandon. i 

‘<I knew it,” the girl replied. ‘I _— 
when I heard you speak. I have kept near y rm 
whenever I could, because—because it was 
pleasant to hear the accent. from?” 

“+ What part of England do you come !rom* 

‘*From Barnes, in Surrey.” timed 

‘Why, I too am from Surrey!’ = sh 
our Briton, with delicious memories © ne : 
hills and daisied fields, and the winding si : 
Thames and Wimbledon plains, pouring in up? 
him 


I ” said the 
“*T thought came from Surrey, 54! 
i. “Oh, here sweet place it is! and ad 
Fiore it!” Her voice trembled, and tears 0° 


risibly stood in her e 
“ Hare you been tog here ?” asked Sandon. . 
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“Only three months—and I wish I was in 
my grave! Oh, hush, please; don’t say any 
"One of the wives approached, and the English 
damsel disap Our hero was deeply in- 
terested and touched. This pretty, graceful En- 

lish girl, so young and sad. How had she 
ort here? Who would not pity her? : 

That first conversation took place one morning 
eakfast. He saw her again that day at din- 
ner, and at tea, and each time he contrived to 
have a few words of conversation with her. He 
lingered day after day at the hotel, growing more 
and more deeply interested in this girl, and he 
came gradually to know her whole story. Her 
father and mother had been well-to-do in farm- 
ing, and she had received a good education. 
Both parents died, and left her to the care of her 
brother, who converted what property there was 
into money and emigrated to the United States ; 
while she, Esther Lyne, was sent to make a liv- 
ing as assistant in a London shop. Lately her 
brother sent her money, and peremptorily order- 
ed her to accompany some friends who were com- 
ing out to America to settle, as he had done, in 
Utah. Esther was delighted tocome. A lone- 
ly life of monotonous work in London was grow- 
ing almost unbearable; and although she knew 
her brother had settled in Utah, she had no idea 
whatever of his having become a Mormon. So 
she traveled out across the Atlantic and across 
the Plains; and she found her brother the pro- 
prietor of the hotel in which she was acting as 
an attendant, and the husband of four wives. 
She found, too, that of all the fanatical Mormons 
in the town he was the most fanatical and ruth- 
Jess, and that he had already made arrangements 
for her marriage with one of the influential eld- 
ers of Salt Lake City, who desired to increase 
his consideration with his people by taking a sev- 
enth wife, but was anxious to please himself by 
choosing one who should be young and pretty. 
In vain the poor girl pleaded, tom and wept ; 
her brother knew no pity, and man’s guardian- 
ship over woman is absolute in Utah. To bea 
slave and live with the barbarous Turk is to be 
more free than to be a woman in a Mormon 
household. There was added to the common 
slavery of womanhood there this bitter special 
agony in Esther’s case, that the girl detested the 
whole system, in its doctrines as well as in its 
practices, and would have welcomed death rather 
than accept either. So all the power of argu- 
ment, persuasion, harshness, menace—the men- 
ace even of vague and nameless dangers and 
punishments—was brought constantly to bear on 
the poor young woman in order to force her into 
Mormonism. She was there alone, thousands 
and thousands of miles away from the land of 
her birth. Locked in by that awful cincture of 
mountain peaks, beyond which lay the desert ; 
prisoned amidst a community which spares no 
man or woman, but is zealous even to slaying; 
with those who ought tohave been her protectors 
most rigidly set against her—is it any wonder 
that fate seemed inexorable to her, that she 
sometimes gazed despairingly into the pure azure 
of the glorious sky, and thought that Providence 
no longer looked downward on the earth? Ey- 
ery strong pressure of threat and suasion, every 
petty, paltry weapon of meanness and fanatical 
malignity, were all employed at once to conquer 
the sad, steady heart of that one poor child. 
What wonder that the kindly expressions and 
the genial sympathies of the English traveler 
touched her very soul? that she watched and 
waited and prayed for the chance of a word from 
him? that she looked to his departure as to the 
closing of the heavens against her? ‘The very 
day of his arrival she had made up her mind to 
kill herself. She had said to her own soul that 
man could not help her, that Heaven would not, 
and that she had a right to end the agony of the 
present and escape the shame of the future by 
a suicide’s death. 

_ Does this seem an exaggerated picture? It 
is true to the life of certain sufferers in Salt Lake 
City. No one who knows any thing of that place, 
and is prepared to speak the truth, will venture 
to deny it. There are women there who pray 
for death, who have as little hope or chance of 
un escape into freedom as a prisoner in the heart 
of Siberia, At least this was so before the rail- 
way crossed the Plains. Let us hope that at the 
sound of the steam-engine’s shrill trumpet the 
= of that detested Jericho are destined to 
ail. 
. ““Ifno promise comes from Heaven this day,” 
said poor Esther to herself on the morning of 
Sandon’s arrival, ‘I will kill myself to-night.” 
_That day came Mr. Sandon, and he spoke his 
kindly words, and the fountains of her heart were 
unsealed, ‘That night she knelt beside her bed 
and fervently thanked Heaven for having sent 
we & promise, and prayed to be pardoned for 
er evil resolve, and to be endowed with strength, 
— and courage. 
cre were a good many persons staying in 

& hotel; but they only ‘assembled m4 => 
"mes, in the regular American fashion, and dur- 
my the intervals the place was usually empty of 
wat the proprietor, his wives, and his attend- 

‘ts. One day our Englishman remained in his 
— to write some letters, and was congratu- 
Pa eee on the quiet of the house, when, 
dented mae he heard a sound which, if it 
eee » Likewise delighted him. It was the 

ice of @ woman singing, and the first note 
made him spring from his chair, 

—i know that voice among ten thou- 
Tabe esaid. ‘It is the voice I heard in the 
He pempe 4 on Sunday. Come what will, I will 
hot fat and a Pray Heaven she be 
ugly, or one of mine host’s wives !” 


at br 


He followed the voice di i i 
own stai 
him to the ‘ladies’ parlor.” oul ante 
threshold @ moment and 


ne he opened the door 


: He stood on the 
listened in delight. 
notend, softly and looked in. 
Te Was only one person in the room, @ girl, 





who sat at the piano. At the sound of the open- 
ing door she turned round, and Mr. Sandon saw 
that it was Esther Lyne. 

Surprise, a little alarm, and something like 
gladness lighted up the girl’s eyes and steeped 
her cheeks in crimson. Leslie Sandon went 
boldly into the room and stood beside her. 

“I thought every body was out,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘I sing sometimes—to please myself— 
when the house is free.” 

«Then it was you who sang in the Taberna- 
cle on Sunday?” 

“Oh yes! And I am so much ashamed—I 
could not help breaking down. I always sang in 
our little church at home; and my brother in- 
sisted that I must take part in the choir here. 
I never did until last Sunday, and then I tried 
my best to please him; but as I sang I thought 
of our old dear home, where I was so happy, and 
which I shall never, never see any more; and 
I broke down, And oh, I am so wretched!” 

Esther lost all control over herself, and cov- 
ered her face with her hands and burst into 


tears, 

What could Sandon do? How could he avoid 
taking one of her hands gently in his, and trying 
to cheer and console her? ly his sincere re- 
spect for her womanhood, her situation, her 
beauty, and her sorrow kept him from putting 
his arm round her waist, and drawing her to 
him and kissing her. 

**Can nothing be done to save you—to take 
you from this place?” he asked. 

She shook her head sadly. 

** Nothing can be done. No one—I mean no 
woman—situated as I am, can escape. If I 
could escape, I have no place to go to. I have 
no longer any home. I think I could even bring 
myself to endure this life, and remain here and 
work for my brother and his—his family” (she 
could not induce herself to say ‘his wives”), 
‘*if only they would leave me to my misery, and 
would not force me—” 

She stopped; but Sandon knew how to finish 
the sentence. 

** You shall not be forced to marry that scoun- 
drel!” exclaimed our impetuous Englishman. 
“*T will go myself to the Federal camp—I will 
claim the protection of the United States officials 
for you. You shall leave this detestable place 
to-morrow, if you choose!” 

Esther’s cheek glowed once more; but she 

in, and said, very quietly : 

““They will not interfere; they could not. 
Their position here is very difficult and danger- 
ous, and they could do nothing for me. M 
brother will tell them that he is my natural guard- 
ian; that I was left in his care by my father; 
that Iam under age. All that is true; but oh, 
if my poor father could only have known to what 
guardianship, to what a fate, he was leaving me! 
But the Federal officers here can do nothing. 
There is only one way by which I can save my- 
self from this marriage; and if all else fails—if 
they will force me to it—I will try that!” 

She rose from her seat and stood erect, with 
a wild light glittering in her eyes, and the atti- 
tude of one who finds courage and confidence in 
very despair. 

Leslie Sandon was perplexed in the extreme. 
The girl was so beautiful, so sweet, her fate was 
so cruel, her grief was evidently so genuine, that 
the heart of the Englishman was torn with com- 
passion for her. Let us do him the justice to 
say that he would have striven earnestly to save 
her had she been plain, awkward, and ignorant. 
But he should have been much more or much 
Jess than man had not her grace and her beauty 
given him a new impulse to aid her. She was a 
lover of music, and her voice, when she sang, 
was music itself. Added to all this, there was 
something romantic and even mysterious about 
the circumstances which had brought them to- 
gether: the influence wrought on him by her voice 
in the Tabernacle; the impression produced upon 
her by the first accents of his English tongue. 

The wearied Londoner had found a new sen- 
sation. He rushed at once to the office of the 
judge appointed over that region by the United 
States government. As he went along he ob- 
served with a new and sharpened interest the 
aspects of the houses and the He had 
to go a little way out of the town to reach the 
residence of the official; and he noted that in 
many, many instances the houses of Mormons 
well-to-do in the world had grown up by suc- 
cessive additions and agglomerations, the owner 
now adding a wing on this side, and then a wing 
on that, and then building a sort of succursale 
at the rear, and clapping on a kind of shed some- 
where else, until the whole establishment became 
an ungainly cluster of incongruous buildings, 
Sandon knew now what that meant. Each addi- 
tion to the house meant another wife—a new 
cage for each new bird: rather, perhaps, in 
most cases, the original and best cage was for 
the newest bird ; dispossessed and half-discarded 
favorites were relegated to the newer and ruder 
nests. As he passed along, too, our Briton saw 
many haggard, weary, slatternly women, with 
lack-lustre eyes and wan, shapeless hang- 
ing listlessly over their gates, or sitting idly in 
the sunlight, perhaps nursing their yelling ba- 
bies—all such women looking alike depressed, 
degraded, miserable, hopeless, soulless. He had 
been in the cretin villages of Switzerland; and 
on the whole he thought the aspect of woman- 
hood there, as, goitrous and ghastly, it gibbered 
and made mouths at the air and the clouds, was 
rather less disheartening and debased than that of 
womanhood in Salt Lake City. The glory of the 
sunset, the beauty .of the mountains, the lustrous 
purity of the blue heavens were lost on him—ap- 

to his saddened eyes in vain. He saw 
nothing before him, around him, but human 
wretchedness and debasement. 





of such accursed slavery—never !” 





The Federal judge heard the impassioned ap- 
peal and the energetic statement of our En- 
glishman; but he could do nothing. On San- 
don’s own showing, the girl was under the legit- 
imate guardianship of her brother. No States 
official could interfere; and it would be a mere 
waste of time to apply to the Federal officer in 
command of the little force at Camp Douglas. 
There was nothing to be done. Esther's story 
was the story of many other girls: such things 
happened in Salt Lake City every day. 

“* Will these scoundrels be Sheed with im- 
punity actually to force this girl into marriage ?” 
pare | Sandon. ne 

** They will not probably chain her or scourge 
her,” said the judge; ‘‘ but she is virtually a pris- 
oner, and they will break down her spirit by a 
mental and moral torture which she can not long 
resist, These people, Sir, are pitiless, because 
they are fanatics, and they think they are doing 

2 "hg 


**Can she not escape ?” 

“*T see no possible chance or hope. She will 
be constantly watched.” 

** But she is sometimes allowed to go out.” 

** Yes, because they are satisfied that she can 
not get away. That rampart of mountains, Sir, 
has not many outlets, and Utah is a large Terri- 
tory. No; fora girl like her, under a guardian- 
ship apparently legitimate, there is practically no 
escape, ” 

Sandon went away in grief and rage. But 
he soon contrived to have several stolen inter- 
views with Esther. Lest her health should 
break down, her brother sometimes allowed her 
to go out, and our hero managed to meet her, 
and broached to her many futile plans for her es- 
cape. He thus lingered days and weeks in Salt 
Lake City, which had now become to him the 
most interesting place in all the world. For his 
new sensation had become something very unex- 
—y- indeed, and the fashionable Londoner 

actually fallen in love with the poor girl 
from Surrey. Despite her poverty, her humble 
position pite all the natural prejudices of 
caste and rank and habit, so dear to even the 
most i dent Briton—the beauty, the grace, 
thé intelligence, the goodness of this girl had un- 
wittingly conquered him ; and Esther Lyne, who 
hardly phew to acknowledge to her own secret 
heart that she loved him passionately, was one 
day startled, bewildered, to hear from his own 
= the declaration that he passionately loved 

er. 

Then there were some quiet confidential con- 
ferences with the Federal judge and his wife, 
and with one or two other “Gentiles” of the 
place; and Esther was so long a time absent 
one day when her brother permitted her to go 
out that she received a stern rebuke on her re- 
turn, and was told that she must not leave the 
house alone any more. 

Mr. Sandon could not remain all his life in 
Salt Lake City. Already the watchful and jeal- 
ous rulers of the place were wondering at his 
stay, and looking askant at him as he .ounged 
through the streets. He announced one day 
that he was resolved to resume his westward 
journey next morning. He had hired a private 
carriage to convey him over the thirty miles or 
so of frightful mountain road that divide, or did 
then divide, the City of the Saints from the near- 
est station of the Union Pacific Railway. The 
carriage was to leave at a very early hour in the 
morning. 

The hour came; the carriage was at the door. 
It was hardly dawn; the town was silent and 
dark. Except in the hotel not even the blink of 
a kerosene lamp was any where visible. ‘There 
were no loungers at the door; but, early as it 
was, the United States judge and two or three 
of the officers from the camp had kindly come 
to take leave of the English traveler. 

The traveler paid his bills, said farewell to his 
friends and to the sullen landlord. Suddenly 
there came down stairs and appeared upon the 
scene Esther herself, looking very flushed and 
handsome, wearing her hat and shawl, and quite 
prepared for traveling. 

** Now, Esther, it is time to go,” said Mr. 
Sandon, taking her hand, ‘‘Say farewell to 
your brother, and let me lead you to the car- 


riage. 

** What the angels” (let us say) ‘‘ is the mean- 
ing of this?” shouted the brother, utterly bewil- 
dered, and yet noting, in all his amazement and 
anger, a smile on the faces of the judge and the 
officers. 

**It only means,” replied Sandon, calmly, 
‘that Esther is my wife; that she was married 
to me in all due form yesterday ; that I am tak- 
ing her away from your tyranny, and from the 
old brute you pro to force upon her as a 
husband; and that any one who dares to inter- 
pose, or tries to prevent me from taking my wife 
out of this place, is pretty sure to receive a bul- 
let from this revolver.” 

**Don’t let us talk about revolvers,” said the 
judge, pleasantly; ‘‘there is no need of any 
thing of the kind. It is all right enough, Mr. 
Lyne; your sister is properly married to this 
gentleman: I am a witness to that. You can’t 
do any thing in the matter now; even if you 
should feel inclined to try any appeal to the 
courts, that would not warrant you in attempt- 
ing to detain her. Dry up; it’s no use making 
any noise. If there is any resistance, I shall be 
compelled to call for the interference of these 
gentlemen here, the officers from the camp.— 
Good-by, Mr. Sandon; good-by, Esther—and 
God bless you both.” ; 

So Esther bade farewell, not without emotion, 
to her selfish and sullen brother, who was still 
too much amazed to know quite clearly what he 
was doing or saying. And her husband put her 
into the carriage, and took his place beside her ; 
and the Federal officers mounted their horses 
and gave them safe escort for many miles; and 
the newly-married pair caught the train at the 








nearest station, and journeyed safely westward 
to San Francisco and the Golden Gate. 

Thus did this modern Lochinvar carry off his 
bride; and the marriage, though made in haste, 
will not be repented at leisure or otherwise. In 
Salt Lake City Leslie Sandon found a new sen- 
sation, saved a pure and noble life from wreck, 
and rewarded himself with a beautiful and lov- 
ing wife. 





ODIN, 
THE NORTHERN GOD OF WAR. 


Tue Scandinavian theory of creation is evi- 
—_ inspired by the natural aspect of that 
world which the Northmen knew, and the ac- 
count of chaos might be taken almost word for 
word as a description of the Northern regions 
where they dwelt. On the north, we are told, 
was the region of cold and fogs, to the south was 
that of warmth and light, and between the two 
lay the great Ginnunga Gap, where the cold and 
the warmth contended, Gradually the frost pre- 
vailed, and the gap was filled with ice; then the 
heat prevailed, the ice was melted, and from the 
warmth was generated a cow, to whom men and 
gods were indebted for existence. This cow, 
Audhumbla, licked the cold salt stones, and on 
the evening of the first day a man’s hair ap- 

on the second evening his head, on the 
third evening the complete man, strong, huge, 
and beautiful. He was named Buri, and had a 
son named Bor, who, intermarrying with the gi- 
ants, had three children, the first of whom was 
Odin, the father of all other gods, the Jupiter of 
the North, but a grander, more godlike god than 
the Jupiter of the South. 

This is the god as we see him in the drawing 
on page 676. The artist has presented him to 
us as we the Norseman must have pic- 
tured him in his fancy. A grand muscular fig- 
ure, with rugged brow, he tramps through the 
snow, a type of brute power and thought com- 
bined. ‘The Ravens, Thought and Memory, 
which were wont to perch upon his shoulders and 
whisper in his ears, attend him, and his bowed 
figure and the expression in his face give a pa- 
thetic tone to the design. As described in Mor- 
ris's ‘*‘ Lovers of Gudrun,” we see him 


“ As slow- f he went along, 


paced, weary-faced, 
Anxious with all the tales of woe and beng | 
His Ravens, Thought and Memory, bring to him.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Waite & vendor of greens in Boston was endeavor. 
to dispose of his stock in trade his poor old nag 
an inch. The driver 





refused to budge 
belabo: 


exclaimed, “‘ Have : you no mercy a 
the ; “ nothin’ but greens. 





“Mr. Post-office-man, I want to the postage on 
this letter.” “Single or double, miss?” ‘* Donble, 
Sir” (with a courtesy); “I was married last week.” 


mS figure of ~ me hy Sreches rtf 

y sketc a bit 
of India rubber. “ This,” said he, “is the true emblem 
of benevolence. It gives more than any other sub- 
stance. 


Tue Lanp or Carn—A sugar plantation. 











A Connecticut paper tells this story of a new boy in 
one of the Sunday-schools: The precocioue youth was 
asked who made the beautiful hills about them, and 

ed that he did not know, as his parents only 
moved into town the day before. 


The pavements are all hissing hot, the sky above is 
And every head’s as good as dead the sun can set ita 
rays on; 
The tenn,’ lank-looking skeletons go stalking pale and 
my 5 
The fat, Tike. red-hot frying pans, send hotter fancies 
through me. 
I wake —_ dreams of polar ice on which I've been 
a slider, 
Like fishes dreaming of the sea, and waking in the 
spider. 
Did the horseman who scoured the plain use soap? 


A resident of Kalamazoo writes te a “ school boored” 
in Ohio that he will take a school, as he *‘ has tought 
2 terms school and I attended 1 colledge 4 yra at de- 
troit, and am 26 yrs avage.” 














A man died at St. Louis recently, and in his will, 

after stating that he never forgot a favor, left $1000 to 

a who ten years before ran away with his 
e. 


Little Johnny's mother reached for him with her 
slipper the other evening for hooking the jelly, and 
after dusting the 
on,she was surp 
demanded the cause of it. “I was thinking how 
fooled you. It was Carrie who hooked the jelly.” 





rtion of his pantaloons that he sits 
to hear him laugh over i | 





“What return,” a justice cries, 
“Upon that writ for Smith's arrest ?” 
The ready clerk at once replies, 
“Tis written on the writ, non est.” 
* Non eat, indeed! Imagine, if you can, 
Joe Smith's surprise when called an ‘onest man!” 





A husband advertises thus: “‘My wife Maria has 
strayed or been stolen. Whoever returns her will get 
his head broke. As to trusting her, any body can de 
so if they see fit; for as never pay my own debts, it's 
not likely I'll pay her’n.” 


Would you bu 

Things is high, : 

Wo =~ sell, 

Things fell. 
A Prerry Hoop—Childhood. 











A Mors Expensive Hoop—Womanhood. 
—— 

A gentleman having sent his man-servant to 
some lucifer-matches, said to him, when he came 
“TI hope, John, they are better the last, : 
were Gree for nothing.” “Oh, these are excellent, 
replied John; 





bu 
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“T have tried every one of them.” 





Fortuns-TeLLers—Bank clerks. 














GOD OF WAR.—{See P 
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Jory 22, 1871.] 
PREPARING FOR CROQUET. 
battledoor and shuttlecock went out of 
- chion, croquet appears to be the only out-of- 
yn ‘me in which ladies can pleasantly engage ; 
artainly it is the most attractive. Ladies have 
ae n to play at cricket, but with doubtful 
wecess. THEY may do for bowlers, perhaps, hav- 


SINCE 


door gat 


“LANDOUD UOA ONINVAANA 


| et | 


in ir ¢ : . - 

a" Capacity for taking aim at the hostile 
dreadfull mut their batting and their running are 
: y embarrassed by their petticoats, and 


made | 


few hey 

ana rs —_ the nerve to stand the approach 
blow. The \ which might strike them a severe 
Was od r ee old game of nine-pins, which 
the jx ne for their amusement in | 
sulted 1, ENRY IV. of England, is better 


+} ais anes g 
‘ei’ practice, But it can not be de- 


HARPER’S 


earned as a pastime for ladies, or for a party of 
both sexes. Hands, feet, and eyes are kept 
alert without strain or fatigue, while there is 
room to gcquire and display, as in the more sci- 
entific game of billiards, a high degree of skill. 
The sport is said, also, to afford the most de- 





lightful opportunities for flirtations when the 


—_— 


players are young; and perhaps this is just what 
makes it so popular with the. frequenters of fash- 
ionable summer resorts. 

The accompanying illustration will please ev- 


| ery body who takes any enjoyment in the game. 


The workmen have come out with their scythes 
to mow the lawn into perfect smoothness, and 
make it as even as we trust the paths of the play- 
ers may be through hfe. 





nied that croquet deserves the preference it has | 


| 
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WEEKLY. 


GIANTS AND DWARFS. 


From the universal records of mankind it is 
reduced to a moral certainty that six feet is 
about the highest measure of altitude attained 
by humanity. Beyond that the individual is 


regarded with surprise, simply because there is | 


an instinctive impression in the mind of a spec- 
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tator that it is an abnormal growth. There are 
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far larger numbers of men in all countries falling | 


below that than those who exceed it. 
a known fact that there are regions where men 
upon the average are taller than in other locali- 
ties; but why they attain six feet in one place, 
and not in another, has not been fully ascertain- 
ed. Kentucky and ‘Tennessee are renowned for 
tall men beyond all other’States of the Union. 


It is also | 
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Why there should be a deviation of the law of 
development in a family, raising one to seven o% 
eight feet, which occasionally occurs as a marked 
phenomenon, is a physiological mystery. With 
respect to dwarfs, it is admitted that an arrest 
of growth is in consequence of the sudden sus- 
pension of the appropriation of nutrition to the 
Why it happens in any case is quite as 
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much of a mystery as the other. Science has 
proposed no method for unclogging the vital 
wheels, The function of furnishing the cells 
with material elements for expansion is forever 
suspended in some, while in others there is an 
infusion of vital force that carries on the enlarge- 
ment of the whole body into gigantic proportions, 

These two conditions constitute wonder points 
in the history of our race—the one being a dwarf, 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Juiy 22, 187]. 











and the other an Anak. From the narration of 
the Old Testament it seems a mighty tribe once 
existed in Palestine who were actually giants. 
Goliath was a finished tvpe of his countrymen ; 
but, as though in violation of a natural law, they 
were predestinated to an early extinction. No 
efforts are able to reproduce or rear into exist- 
ence such abnormal specimens of manhood. 
‘The experiment has been tried, but it was a 
fruitless enterprise. Nature is persistent, and 
triamphs at last, however ingenious, extended, or 
varied our schemes for essentially modifying or 
thwariing her operations. 





Soir Gotp anp Soxrp Sirver.—We sell Waltham 
Watches in Gold and Silver Cases only, but at prices 
#0 low that there is no longer any inducement to pur- 
chase the worthless watches with which the country 
has been flooded. For full particulars and prices, send 
for our Illustrated Price-List, and mention Harper's 
Weekly.—How arp & Co., No. 865 Broadway, New \ ork. 
The New * Boy's Watch" is now ready.—(Com.] 





‘* Burnerr’s. Cocoarne is the best hair- | . 
| John H. Fowler, Esq.; W. H. Myers, 


dressing.” 
** BURNETT'S 
best. "—| Com. 


Cooxinc Extracts are the 


Neier failing teeth nor the peeping wrin- 
kies of time so forcibly tell of advancing years 
as your gray hair, Arer’s Vicor restores its 
color, and makes your appearance more agree- 
able to others as well as yourself. With fresh, 
luxuriant hair, the infirmities of age are far less 
noticeable.—[ Com. } 
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Py e’s O.K. Soap, Saleratus, and Cream-Tar- 
tar, first-class household articles that will speak 
for themselves on trial, sold by all first-class 
Grocers. James Pytr, Manufacturer, 350 
Washington St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 


Havt’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer cures 
gray hair by causing it to return to its youthful 
color and vigor.—[{ Com. ] 





WiuncnestEer’s HyPoPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. Try it!—[Com.] 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
LOTION, the only reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. Pre- 
Street, New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 
M" 
pi order of best materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 
at the following rates: 
6 Shirta, cood muslin and linen fronts, $9. 
rts, Masonville muslin and fine linen, $12. 
Wameutta muslin and very fine linen, $13 50. 
Directions for measurement forwarded on applica- 
tion. RICHARD MEARES 
$10 from 50 cts. 
retail readily for Ten Dollars. 
Rk. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
\ TARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
pared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
ARES' PARAG( IN SHIRTS, made to 
Sent by express, C.O. D., to any part of the country, 
Shirts, better muslin and good linen, $10 50. 
3, New York Mills and best linen, $15. 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 
12 Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
Corner of Crosby St., N. Y. 


IS GRYSTADORO'S 
at. -.4) - an» bh ae ae 


Devot, 6 Astor House; Faotory, 68 Maiden Lane, 


“GOOD. BYE, SWEETHEART,” 
A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
By the Author of - 
" wil pote ‘No. 121 ‘of % 
APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, issued July 11. 


Price per No., 10c., or $4 per annum. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


Groups of - 
Statuary 


By JOHN ROGERS. 


From $10 to $25 each. 

These will be delivered 

at any railroad station in 

the U.8., free of expense, 

» on receipt of the price. 

". Inclose stamp for an il- 

© lustrated catalogue and 
rice-list to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
| 212 FIFTH AVE., 
New York. 


SEASIDE MUSIC. 


Don't go to the country without a supply of HITCH- 
COCK’S DIME AND HALF-DIME MUSIC. At a 
small cost you can have a fine collection of vocal and 
instrumental pieces. Call at store, or mail $1 00 for 
samples. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publish- 
er, 29 Berxuan St., New York Ciry, ; 

: Write for Catalogue of 600 pieces—mailed free. 

















wa ha a ». _ Latins = gentlemen to solicit sub- 
. yUons for Captain G *s new - 

Ye wr ing we ohn ge “s aan The —y aie 
popuiar, an t selling work of the . 

can sell it. Every body buys it. Sold ta —s onl 4 
R. IL FERGUSON & CO., 138 Bleecker St, New York, 


The most thrilling, 


| Co., Bankers, H 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 
AND DISTRIBUTION FOR THE 

Benefit of the FOUNDLING ASYLUM of the SISTERS 
of CHARITY, in theCity of New York, and SOLDIERS 
SE ee eee eee a aet by vices 
to e. j on, D.C., under ani 
ofa permet from _ Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, on TuvugspayY, JuLY 27TH, positively. 

After the Concert the Commissioners will award to 
the successful ticket-holders 
1003 GIFTS, 

Amounting to 


$200,000. 


52,000 Tickets only will be sold, at $5 each. , 
Hon. H. McCvtvoveun, of Elkton, Md. } Commis- 
Major Geo. T. Caste, Baltimore, Md. sioners. 
Hon. Jas. S. Neouey, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa., Trustee. 
U. 8. A., Wash- 

h, Pa.; 
& 


ers- 
General, Balti. 
ve. Baltimore; 


of W. H. Myers 

& Bro., Exchange Place, Baltimore. 

Deeds of the Real Estate, certified to by counsel, in 
hands of the Trustee. a 

Tickets and circulars can be had of P. C. DEVLIN, 
General Agent, Stationer and Printer, No. 31 Nassau 
St., New York. : 

ickets sent C.O.D.,ifdesired. 
Send for Circular containing description of prizes, 


ington, D.C 
First Nation 


. Brent, late Attorne 


town; Hon. R. 
.» 20 P.O. 


more; C. F, Abbott, 


&e. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Luporters or GERMAN, FRENCH, axp ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &¢., &€., ‘ 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 


the general demand. 








We make only one style, and have but one price for our 
Pianos, which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and kilu- 
dried materials, and have seven octaves—rosewood case— 
carved legs andlyre—large square grand overstrung scale— 
front round corners—serpentine bottom—iron plate—French 
action—and are all warranted five years. We have no agents, 
and allow no i or d to any 2ne. This ex- 
plains how we can sell a good Piano for $290, which Is about the 
price Piano dealers pay to manufacturers for instruments similar to 
ours. Piano dealers are allowed by all manufacturers, exce 
selves, to add 100 per cent., and upward, profit to all sales. 
public can prove by investigation to be strictly true. 





Piano sent for trial, you must make the matter of refer. 
yment unquestionable; andif the instrument isin any 
respect inferior to an: in the known world at any price, 
you may send it back to us at the end of ten days’ trial, instead of 
paying for it. If you order a Piano sent, we have one request to 
make ; and that {s, that the trial shall be made by parties who are 
not interestedin other Pianos, Please send for our Circulars con- 
taining full particulars and references to bankers, merchants, and 
families, in thirty-five States and Territories, who are using our 
Pianos. _ Address or $i. to the - 
UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 645 Broadway, N. Y. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 








Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


RWsevirw. MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Location healthy; Scenery 
unequaled; Building convenient; Teachers highly ed- 
ucated, earnest, working men; System of Order un- 
su A wide-awake, thorough-going School for 
Boys wishing to be trained for Business, for College 
or for West Point or the Naval Academy. Address ‘ 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 








EO. W. READ & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


VENEERS, 
FANCY WOCDS AND BOARDS, 


oe oy in store the finest assortment ever seen, particu- 
y 

FRENCH VENEERS, HUNGARIAN ASH, &c., 
to which they invite the particular attention of the trade. 

Send for a catalogue and price-list. 

For SALE, one of the best and largest VENEER- 
CUTTING MACHINES in the country. 

170 and 172 Centre St, 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St. 





500 Agents desired at once. Sam 
Wringer and terms, $1. Krier & 
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Mexz, Box 90, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Charles A. Lamont, Levi P. Morton, 
James F. D. Lanier, Hugh Smith, 
Franklin Osgood, William T. Blodgett, 
William Butler Duncan, Richard 0’Gorman, 
John J. Bradley, Jose F. Navarro, 
Charles L. Tiffany, Henry Smith, 
William R. Travers, Edward B. We ley, 


Joseph Seligman, Manton Marble, 
Richard B.Connolly, | John Taylor Johnston, 


Henry Hilton. 


HENRY HILTON, 
President. 


HUGH SMITH, 
Vice-President. 


W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 


Treasurer. 
EDWARD P. BARKER, 
Secretary. 


—_—— 


By authority of the Board of Directors of THE NEW 
YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and in comformity 
with the terms of the Act of Incorporation in that re- 
spect, the Commissioners on Stock Sub- 
scriptions give public notice for and on behalf of the 
Directors, and of such Company, that Books of Sub- 
scription for the Capital Stock thereof will be opened 
on WEDNESDAY, the TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY OF 
JUNE instant, at the following places in this City, viz. : 

At the Banking House of 

DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO., 
No. 11 NASSAU ST.; 
At the Banking House of the 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
No. 31 UNION SQUARE. 

The Company is authorized to construct two Viaduct 
Railways or branches through the City of New York, 
on the east and west sides thereof, from a common 
starting-point at or near Chambers St., between Broad- 
way and Chatham St.; alse across the Harlem River 
and through Westchester County; with power to build 
additional lines of railway or branches, from time to 
time, in any part of the City or Westchester County. 
The property acquired by the Company is exempted from 
taxes and assessments during the period allowed for the 
Jinal completion of the railway in the City. The Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Commonalty of New York are author- 
ized and directed, with the approval of the C: i 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, to subscribe for five 
millions of dollars of the stock of the Company, 
whenever one million of dollars thereof has been sub- 
scribed for by private parties. This conditional amount 
of stock has been wholly subscribed for and taken by the Di- 
rectors of the Company. On the completion of either of 
the lines of railway to the line of Westchester County, 
the Supervisors of that County are authorized to issue 
the bonds of the County to such amount as the Supervi- 
sors shall deem expedient, to aid in the construction and 
extension of the rai‘-vay in and through that County. 
For the proper equalization of the interest of share- 
holders who may subscribe and pay in moneys at dif- 
ferent times, the Directors are authorized to issue scrip 
for interest on such payments, payable out of the 
earnings. 





THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as fol- 
lows: 

TEN PER CENT. of the amount of Stock sub- 
scribed for to be paid in cash at the time of subscrip- 
tion. The residue to be paid as called for by the Board 
of Directors on a notice of thirty days, but no call at 
any one time to exceed ten per cent. 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. per 
annum will be issued by the Company, payable out of 
the first earnings of the Railway, on all installments 
paid on Stock subscribed for within thirty days after 
the Subscription Books shall be opened. 

The Company reserves the right to close the Sub- 
scription Books at any time after the twenty-ninth day 
of July, 1871. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


Alexander T. Stewart, 
John Jacob Astor, 


Levi P. Morton, 


New Yorx, June 16, 1871. 


Maiame Foys Coset Skirt Supporter 


Commissioners on 
behalf of the Company. 











> ] 0 A DA Y—Business entirely new. Circulars free. 
Address J.C, RAND & CQ., Biddeford, 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


READY-MADE DRESSEs 


at about the 
COST OF MANU FACTURE, 
the 
MATERIAL THROWN IN. 
Viz. : 
WHITE LAWN, LINEN, and ORGANDIE DRESSES 
PRINTED JACONETS, wide lace flounced patterns, 


CHILDREN’S BRAIDED DRESSES, handsome style, 
$1 50 each and upward, 


WHITE MUSLIN SKIRTS, 9 tucks, only 75 cents 
each, 


BROCHE SKIRTS, rich, only 75 cents each. 
Every variety of 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, EMBROIDERED 
SACQUES, COLLARS, CUFFS, &c., 
AT NEARLY PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICEs, 


Offering an unusual opportunity to purchasers to 
supply their wants, 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


_— 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
a THE BEST 
FIRST 





his, Tenn.; H 
0.5 . — 
veston + San Franciseo, Cal.; or 

No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievne, avd 
are fitted with the greatest |, THE NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOU SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, £0 as to be ad- 
= by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the |: of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. — 
UE WALKING SUIT...No. * 





POMPADOUR-BASQ , 
SHORT -BASQUE WALKING SUI 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS s 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS 
TRAINED STREET 


“ 


High Sabeop ange iia 
DOUBLE BREASTED SACQUE WALKING | 
SUIT 
SINGLE 
sul 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK 
APRON -POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 
POSTILION - Oy WALKING SUIT 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 
LADY'S TRAVELING SUIT....+-0.--05---° 3 
MISS'S FOLOR AIS SUIT (for girl from ‘ 
to 15 years Damn eistesncceosessresce’*s* 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to , 
8 ent Ser Pe Pe 
D's GA RIELLE DRESS AND WALKE- 
G 


CHI 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to ¢ |, 


ears old) VEST, > i 
old).... “ 29 


The Publishers will send e ae Nine 
’ ENTS. Nit 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY- aaa 
ie will be sent for $2 00, No patterms separa 

or exc 

In ordering, please s 
ae Suit and — 

at the usual discount. k 
ERS, New York. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Sew “ me 


> )RTABLE PRINT- 
ING OFFICES, fot 


‘amber of paper con 
wey teed Dealers supplied 





58 Murray 
York. 


“THE LITERARY WORLD,” 
A 20-page Monthly ’ gives a fair and compre 


: riews, lit- 
hensive view of current literature; book rev" 2, 
ueries, list of new pablie — 








Bromfield St., Boston, as 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


679 





Iery 22, 1871.] 
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Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 
. 1 il, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
al Sent by ind, States, on receipt of the price. 


oF "9 DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
JEFFERSON'S Jefferson: compiled from imo 
seers and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
one ot Sarau N. Ranpotru. With Miustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
0GS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
f eee aed and Explorations made in the 
Years 196567. By Ricnarp J. Busu, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8v0, Cloth, a 
2 SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: & Picture from 
ag Book for Girls. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frélich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. i_ 


“wT being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
—_ Pacem Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50. ae 


47: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 


uf ,cob ABBOTT. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


$150. ate 


1” CHAILLU'S AFRICA. Explorations and Ad- 
_— in Equatorial Africa; with Accounts of 

the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the 

Chase of the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Ele- 
hant, Hippopotamus, and other Animals. By Pav. 
“De Cuatt.v. With numerous Illustrations. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


REINDEER, 


-y'§ ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
gy yin I.-XXX. Literally translated, with 
Noves and Illustrations, by D. Sprizan, A.M.,, an 

Cyres Epmonps. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione GUILIELMI 
Dixposru. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L.J.Biertow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. ‘The Life and 
Times of Henzy Logp Brovenam. Written by Him- 
self. Vol. L, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (To be completed 


in Three Volumes.) 


BRODHEAD'S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. II. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romexyn Bropusap. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. ata 


4 SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wu. Surtu, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiqnities, the Student's Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Eugravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Cuarves Gisnon, Au- 
thor of “ Robin Gray.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Brackwe.u. Lilustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents, 








WON—NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone," “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘One of 
the Family,” “*Gwendoline’s Harvest,” “*Carlyon's 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Friorenoe Manry- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church), S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trouiore, Au- 
thor of “Sir Harry Hotspur,” ‘Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


A\TEROS. By Groroe A. Lawrenor, Author of 
‘Guy Livingstone,” “ Sword and Gown," &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


4 LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rrppett, Author 
of “Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” “ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLIVE. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


728 OGILVIES. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
$1 ~ &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 


7 uE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Library Edi- 
Hon, 12me, Cloth, $1 50. 


A 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
‘ISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ULECEL'S PHILOSOPHY OF LIFB. 12mo, 


s : : PHENS's CENTRAL AMERICA, 2 vols., 8vo, 


P 


FV DUTY BOUND, A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
4NTHON'S LATIN LESSONS, 19mo, Sheep, $1 2. 


POSTER'S CHEMISTRY. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 
ABBOTT'S ° ae ® 
Cloth, $1 ne sToRY OF KING DARIUS. 1%mo, 


STUDENT'S FRANCE. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Le a Harreg 


_ 


S Brorurns will send either of the 
» postage ‘id, to 
receipt of the } prin.” eisai 


PORTABILITY combined with 
reat power in FIELD, MARINE 
OURISTS’, OPERA, and genera 
out-door day and night double per- 
Spective glasses; will show objects 
distinetiy at from two to six miles. 
pt aa and Spectacles of the 
re . Transparent ; 
ing Pesut of a mprove the sight without the distress. 
Sinn: tr chan; Cc 
L receipt of =-cent stamp, _ SEM MONS - 
Oculists’ Optician, No, 687 Broadway. 


hon 
r ve works by ma 
nited States, on 
¥ ——— 
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PURIFY THE BLOOD AND BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION BY USING 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 
HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
This is the time to use good blood-renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. “Helmbold’s Fluid 


Extract Sarsaparilia,” and ‘ 


Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Gra: uice 
One bottle of “* Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one 
coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass added to a pint of water equals 


8,” are the best and most reliable. 
ion of the syrup or de- 
celebrated Lisbon Diet 


The “‘Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape—Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases ae a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 


salts, magnesia, &c. “ Helmbo 


8 Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 


but the result of ten years’ ex aan’ and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 


No nausea; no griping pains; but mild 
of Sarsaparilla” and one botti ‘ 


easant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
le of the “Grape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those suffering 


from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costivenees, and irregulari- 
ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 
new life. The “‘Catawba Grape Pills” are done up with great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 
we all those vended in wooden boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
inglish and French style of manufacturing. All of H. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 


a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. 


Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 
TEMPLE OF PHARMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 104 
South Tenth St., Philadelphia, 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. 8\—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 





THE BEST!!! 





Use none but 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at Avsvenpate, 
Mass.—School raised to full college grade, includ- 

ing Greek. Prices reduced one quarter. United with 
N. E. Conservatory of Music. Music under direction 
of Mr. Eben Tourjee. Facilities for German, French, 
and Painting unsurpassed. Fall T: ns Sept. 14, 








‘erm begi 
For Catalogue, address Rev. CHAS. W. CUSHING. 








Furnished to the United States Government and the 
principal Hospitals. The best and cheapest. 
A. GLANZ, Sole Agent, 194 William St., New York. 


_ H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 


Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON, 
Guaranteed Pure and of the vay oe A ad 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS, 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Oftice order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 

















DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 

Send fora cireulat 10" * LOWE Phise Go. 

- 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


10 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Address ’A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 













SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
2 strength and beauty of 
E stitch, durability of con- 
Ne struction, and rapidity 
SB ofmotion. Call and ex- 
famine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 

MANUFAOTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 


~~ 623 Broadway, N. Y. 





— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MeLopgons, and 
Oreans, of six firstclass wn 5 including Waters, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIORS, FOR OASH, PURING THI6 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
mouthly or quarterly installments. 


6 A LINE for an advertisement in 780 
e weekly newspapers yy in all the 
Northern States of the Union. Best and cheapest me- 
dium of its kind in the world. Estimates sent on ap- 
plication to E. W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


= INVALIDS? 
fey TRAVELING CHAIRS, 


FROM $15 to $40. 
f/ > FORIN AND OUT DOOR USE. 


























ij Any one having use of the 
fj/ hands can propel and guide one. 
A | - 9 use of the —~ 
Wie, ‘ any child of five years can pus 
(IZ 4 rown person about. 







a 
GAs Hy @P Tnvalids’ Carriages to order. 
Patent Sedan Carrying Chairs. 
State yourcase and send stamp 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
90 William Street, New York. 


EW GUITAR MUSIC.—Descriptive Cata- 
logue mailed free. Address 
’. L. HAYDEN, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


of perpetual beauty, and beautiful art 
SECRET of curling hair. jrust discovered. Sent 
for 10 cts. Address Prof. HARVEY, Garrettsville, Ohio. 


BARRY’S 
TRICOPHEROUS 


Is a sovereign remedy for all dis- 
eases of the scalp; it removes scurf 
and dandruff, causes the hair to 
grow thick and long, and is sure to 
produce a new growth on bald 
places. 


mor every where, 
= $75 to $250 per mont smale and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
< COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
—_ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours, It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= | $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, IU. 


for circular. 











- 
. 











$150 a Month! Employment! Extra Inducements! 


A premium HORSE and WAGON for Agents. We 
desire to employ agents for a term of seven years, to 
sell the Buckeye $20 00 Shuttle Sewing Machines. It 
makes a stitch alike on both sides, and is the best low- 

riced licensed machine in the world. W. A. HEN- 

ERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. Louis, Mo. 


a Month easily made with Stencil and 
$250 ats 4 Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. &. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 








HRPER'S. PERIODICALS. 


XS ae 
yas peo 


No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 

lish language than aggent puree in A ‘s 

lagazine. ey are read wit ual interest ead om 
isfaction by boys of every one from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to me the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed ax much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligent American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an Invellt ent 
ae | family can less afford to be without, an 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

At once the most eos and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines, * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.—Nation, 











Soot 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations, The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in s0- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on _ affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—JN. ¥. Sun, 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic a which every mother and wife and eweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

Harper's Bazar at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by | American periodical, and won for itseif a de- 
serv »pularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining ite position as & mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, — brilliant es- 
says, besides general and personal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or exnense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractive jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazelle 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harrer’s Maaaztng, One Year....,.$4 00 
Harrer’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazing, Harrer’s Weexcy, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazrxn, Weexty, or 
Bazak will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscripers at $4 00 each, in one remitiance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2% cents © yee, oe the Waeuse or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subecri;tions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Mae@azine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commenco 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





‘ 
Terms ror Apvertisine iv Harper's Psriopicara 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion, 
Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Lines 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, NeW York. 


NTERPRISING AGENTS & Peddiers for our New 
Cucrary Press & Srrarner combined, forpressing 
and straining oll kinds of oy ae Vegetables, 
Lard, Tallow, Meats, Cheese, &c. Threesizes, from $3 to 
$10. 60,000 already sold in afew localities. Circulars free. 
Lirrierietp & Dame, 102 Washington St., Boston, Ma, 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


Vy E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per Week and expenses, or allowa 
large commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Core Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


$325 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished, 














paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Mo, 
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Turee Britnp Mice! Sree How THEY Rvn! 


Tue Times cut OFF THEIR TAILS wiTH A CARVING-KNIFE. 
THE PATENT FIELD BR FOR CROQUET 


fd i COMPOSITE 
amen IRON WORKS CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Railings, Gates, 
Wire Farm Fence, 
Garden and Lawn Ornaments, 


Vases, 
Fountains, Statuary, &e., 


109 MERCER ST., 
pie Se New York. 
NO CITY IN THE WORLD penne net caactied’s Patent) recently slopeed asd ace 


being put in use at the Central Park, Grand Circle, Boulevars . Washington Sc ~~ and elsewhere. They 
excel all in giving light, for beauty and low cost. General Office, 569 Broadway, New York City. 











Don’t Follow Blind Guides. 


The sick never lack advisers. Every friend has some new remedy to pro- 
pose. The result is that the stomach of many an invalid is converted into a 
sort of medicinal cess-pool, in which powerful drugs are continually seething 
and fermenting. The effect of this experimental treatment in dyspepsia an 

} bilious complaints is frightful. The simpler the medicine, the more readily it 
assimilates with the animal fluids; and of all preparations in use for indiges- 
tion and bi iousness, 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


prepared after Nature's formula, and absolutely identical with the waters of 
the famous German Spa, is indisputably the best. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
b] 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 535 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opticians, Mathematical and Philosophical In- 
strument Makers and Importers. 

Spectacles, Microscopes, Opera Glasses, gs In- 
struments, Transits, Levels, Compasses, Tape Meas- 
ures, Thermometers, Barometers, Magic Vanters, 
Stereopticons, &c., &. 

Manuals as follows sent for 10 cents each: 
Part ist. Mathematical Instruments. 

“* 2d. Optical Instruments 

‘* 8d. Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons,. 88 

“ 4th. Philosophical Apparatus 66 


Our California Wines have received the only Gold 
Medal ever awarded to American wines. 


PERKINS, STERN, & CO., 


CALIFORNIA WINES, 


14 & 16 Vesey St., New York; 
| 108 Tremont St,, Boston. 


| Says: ‘‘f most cheerfully recommend your wines to 
all who desire a pure juice of the grape.” 








First Premium and Diploma at 
American Institute Fair, 1869 
and 1870, for 

SAFEST and BEST 
ILLUMINATING OIL 


PERFECT FITTING IRQ canintais 
SHIRTS. [Rieke 


Established 1770. 
- and all who contemplate 
Self-Measure for Shirts. : 





Hon. Joun G. Dowyey, late Governor of California, 


building, supplied with de- 
Printed Directions for Self- Measurement, List of 


Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and | 


Collare, sent free every where. 


Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12 50. Fine quality, 
The cash can be | 


well made, and warranted to fit. 
paid to Express company, on receipt of goods. 

S. W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway. 
Also, corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


a” Send for Price-List.) Baltimore, Md. 


scriptive circular of ‘Village Builder.” Address A.J. | 


JEWELERS, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK. 


ALL WHO KEEP BIRDS 





USE THE EXCELSIOR PATENT WATERPROOF 


CAGE MAT. 


A great convenience in keeping the cage clean, and will 
keep away vermin. Sold b all 
Furnishers. Company's ice, 2693¢ Pearl St., N. Y. 


SHIRTS. 
J, W, Johnston, 


n ‘ —— . ay , 4 
260*°GRAND STREET, New York, 
Also, Hosiery and Men’s Furnishing Goods. Six me 7 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 

muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
t# Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
t®™ Six good “ = Harris - 7 =. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urementsininches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits ; iffor Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
¢#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


TO AMERICANS TRAVELING IN EUROPE, 


Circular Letters of Credit, available in Sterling or 
Francs, issued by 
BOWLES BROTHERS & CO., 


19 William Street, N. Y., 
27 State Street, Boston. 





DARLING SELF-SUPPLYING PENHOLDER. 





Not a fountain Pen, but a simple Hold- 


er filled by Atmospheric pressure. Writes 2000 
words ata dip. Used with any pen. 
»repaid for 50 cts. ; — plated $1 00. Clubs of Six, 


200. Address COOK, 6 State St., N. Y. 


One of the Best of its kind.—Scientific American, N.Y. 


OOLEY' 
DO?rE> a 


POWDER 


The attention of HOUSEKEEPERS, Hotels, and 
others is invited to the superior merits and excellence 
hard = other preparations of this perfectly pure and 
infallible 


BAKING POWDER. 
It stands unrivaled for producing elegant, light, 
and nutritious 
Rolls, Biscuits; Buckwheat, Corn, 
AND OTHER GRIDDLE CAKES; 
Waffles, Dumplings, Pot-Pies, Pastry, &. 


It is specially adapted for use by InLanp or Ocean | 
are impervious to | 


vessels, as it is put up in tins whic 
the action of weather or time. Try it. 
THIS VALUABLE CULINARY ARTICLE 


Is put up in Cans of X Ib., 34 Ib., 1 Ib., and 5 Ibs. 
each, actual net weight, as represented, and 


Sold generally throughout the 
United States 


BY GROCERS & SHIP-CHANDLERS. 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
69 New Street, New York. 


_The Trade can obtain supplies of Jobbers in New 
York and other cities throughout the United States. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK THA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan-= 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


if your hair is falling out, or 





growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


Pratt’s Astral Oil. a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 


ing. Sold every where. 


Druggists and House- 





Sent | 
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Umbrellas & Parasols 


THE BEST MANUFACTURED, ) 


Our goods are well made, best styles, 
and cheapest in the market. 
t= Merchant di fi i ri as 
mention they — this in noes Won. me 
What shall we Sleep on? 
Look for an ANSWER in Harper's Weekly of June 


| 10, and try a wonderful 


Just the Thing for these Hot Nights. 
Send for Circular to 
GEO. C. PERKINS, Sec'ry, Hartford, Conn. 


Ask your Dealer to show it to you. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer js, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA (0,, 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


FRECKLES, Tan and Pimples are disagreeable, ifnot 
disgusting. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm subdues these 
blemishes and gives the complexion a transparent and 
marble purity. Lyon's Celebrated Kathairon is the best 
hair dressing and preserver in the world. It destroys 
dandruff and prevents the hair from falling out or turn 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER, 
See what $25 will buy: 
10 copies of New Hatiowep Sonos; 
100 copies of Hattowep Hymns (its com- 
panion) ; 
25 copies of Straina ANNUAL (all new); 
Awnvat for 1871, just out. 
Sixcixe Guipe, free on application. 
PHILLIP PHILLIPS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 





"ESTATE NEAR THE NEW 
CAPITOL. Choice investments 
and on easy terms. Address 
Ww. J. Gisson, 116 Washington 
Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


INVENTORS who wishto' ake 
out Letters Patent are advised to 
counsel with the Editors of the 
Sorentiric American, who havi 


PATENTS 


| prosecuted claims before the Patent Office for ssTom. 
heir American and European Patent Agency }* “ 


most extensive in the world. Charges gyn 
other reliable agency. A pamphlet, with full instru 

ions to Inventors, is sent gratis. Address — 
MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New Yor% 





Mann’s Improved Double Trolling Spoon 


| Unequaled for catching Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. 


Price, by mail, $100. Jonun H. Mann, Syracuse, N.Y. 


CLOTH, &c. Send 2 3c. stamps for our catalogue. 


pene INSTRUMENTS, PAPER, TRACING 


BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. A.J. BICKNELL & CO , 27 Warren St., New York. 


NABE & CO.'S PIANOS. 


18,000 of thése Celebrated Instruments are now in use in this Country and Europe. Th 
been awarded 85 Gold and Silver Medals. Every Instrument fully warranted for five am, alice 


WAREROOMS: 
650 Broadway, New York, and 69 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
J. BAUER & CO., General Agents, 


hange. Illustrated Catal sent on 





i " 


Pianos to rent; sold on installments; and old ones taken in 





WATCHES, from $14 to $400. New Watch for Ratiroad 
WA LT 4 A M ssessexr -eady. Sand for our new llstrated Deeeiptie en: 
oO address, latest reduction im prices, 5 oo. St. 
Boston. Goods seat O O. D., with privilege of trmrincton wemted _ 





| $350. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of pric 





BRAUNSDORF & CO., M'frs 
7 the tna Shuttle S. M., - 
removed their Warerooms to 264 oo 
ery. Our new Family Machine oe ~ 
ready, and all orders for them w! : 
promptly supplied, a8 well a8 our “4 
and No.2 Mfg Machines. Resp = 
ble Agents required where none est 
lished, and liberal terms give. 
ANGLING and FISH- CULTURE. 
Soort’s book on ‘ FISHING IN AMERICAN : “A 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches - a. 
where to fish and propagate fishes. — ~y 
New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


yr), to sell 
ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day , to 6 
the celebrated HOME SHETI LE ; = 
MACHINE. Has the under-feel, 3 rakes th 
“+ lock stitch” (alike on both sides pnd i Ser 
licensed. The best and cheapest family TIN: 
ing Machine in the market. Adare 8 IOs 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mase; ™ 
burgh, Pa. ; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Low's 

) at i No Ag't® 
Pianos—Sent on trial—* Ag 
$290 wots US PIANO CO., 645 B'dway, * 
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MARGUERITE. 


Aone amid a garden’s fragrant mazes 

A maiden strays, herself the fairest flower; 
Careless she stoops, and plucks some bright-eyed 

daisies 

To try her fate, and while away the hour. 
‘He loves me,” whispers she, as in her fingers 

She takes a petal, and then lets it fall— 
“Loves me a little—madly”—here she lingers, 

But sighs with the last petal, “Not at all— 

He loves me not at all!” 


“Ah, cruel daisy! hopeless thus to leave me,” 
She cries, and treads the stalk beneath her feet. 

She takes another: “ Does my heart deceive me? 
Then, daisy, leave me to the sweet deceit! 

He loves me—loves a little—loves me madly!” 
Like flakes of snow the petals softly fall, 

Till one alone remains; then, very sadly, 
She plucks the petal, sobbing, “‘ Not at all— 

He loves me not at all!” 


Weep not, poor maiden! though thy life be lonely, 
Soon happier days may be for thee in store. 

Try one more daisy, one more daisy only; 
The answer may be kinder—weep no more. 

** He loves me;” and the tear-drops almost blind her, 
As with her tears the tiny petals fall. 

* He loves thee!” cries a well-known voice behind her; 
“ He loves thee madly—loves thee all in all— 

He loves thee all in all!” 


A RADICAL CURE. 

Ir was the afternoon of a dull, cloudy day near 
the end of October. ‘The wind blew in sullen 
gusts, and some drops of sleety rain were begin- 
ning to fall, as the carriage in which Eleanor 
Grant was seated alone drove down to the pier at 
Southampton, ‘here was a great crowd, and 
the noise and bustle, the shouting and hurry, 
confused and half terrified her. She dispatched 
the servant who had been sent from the hotel to 
attend her in search of the friend whom she ex- 


pected to meet; and she, meanwhile, remained 


shivering in her place, the little courage with 
which she had set out falling rapidly. ‘The man 
was a long time gone, and she was growing im- 
patient and weary, when, to her great relief, she 
saw the broad shoulders and cheerful red face 
of Captain Barrow appearing through the crowd. 
Under his escort she passed swiftly through the 
noisy throng, and took her place in a small skiff 
which was awaiting them. Captain Barrow sat 
beside her, and the boat shot rapidly over the 
dark and turbid water to where the good ship 
Gray Eagle lay ready to lift her anchor. Under 
that sombre sky the scene looked very dismal to 
Eleanor, and she more than once regretted having 
undertaken to make the voyage home to America 
in a sailing-vessel at this season of the year. It 
was against much good advice that she had decid- 
edtedoso. But she had felt very solitary. The 
friends with whom she had come abroad three 
years ago—the kind uncle and invalid cousin— 
were dead; and she had felt so alone that the 
chance meeting with Captain Barrow, a long-ago 
friend of her father’s, had seemed like a glimpse 
of home. His offer to take her in his own ves- 
sel she had then hailed as a piece of good for- 
tune; but jast now the undertaking looked rath- 
er formidable. 

However, when she reached the comfortable 
cabin provided for her its cheerful aspect revived 
her drooping courage, and an hour or two of rest 
sufficed to restore her ordinary strength and spir- 
its. At the end of that time there came a mes- 
senger from Captain Barrow to say that the ship 
was getting under way, and perhaps she would 
like to see it. She gladly. responded to this invi- 
tation, and went on deck. ‘The captain provided 
her with a seat upon a coil of rope, and for a 
while she watched the busy and novel scent. But 
gradually her attention became absorbed by the 
stern aspect of the sea and sky. The clouds 
which had threatened all day were breaking now, 
and the sun was setting red and cold. <A broad 
beam of crimson stretched across the water, and 
touched into brightness the smoky town. She 
could not help thinking how like was that cold, 
wintry gleam to the only light which now lay upon 
her lite—its golden glow, its summer warinth, all 
vanished. She was not wretched; she was not 
glad. She had done alike with sorrow and with 
joy. There was nothing now in the world—at 
least so she thought—which could awaken in 
her a hope or a regret. ‘The storm had passed 


shock of surprise nearly caused her to fall from 
her seat. 

Here was a sensation, indeed, and one which, 
from the quiver of pain that ran through every 
nerve, sufficiently showed that feeling was not 
dead within her. Was it possible that in all 
these years she had not any more outgrown that 
old influence that the very sound of that mans 
voice had yet power to shake her very soul to 
its centre ?—that man who had so wronged her! 
Indignation burned within her as she thought 
of it. ‘hat man had injured her even more 
than he could know, Her whole moral nature 
had been changed through him; the waters of 
her soul so troubled that they had never since 
flowed clear as before. She felt herself a harder, 
colder, more suspicious woman for the shock 
which years ago he had given to her faith. 

Presently she heard the captain presenting the 
new-comer to Mrs. Forster, his other lady-pas- 
senger, and knew that in a moment he would 
bring him to make acquaintance with herself. 
She had not steadiness yet for such a meeting ; 
and rising quietly and, as she thought, unper- 
ceived, she returned to her own quarters. Phil- 
ip Armstrong, chancing to turn his head, caught 
sight of the slender black-robed figure gliding 
away. 

‘“You have other ladies on board, I perceive,” 
he said to the captain. 

‘*One only; the daughter of one of my old 
friends. Come and let me present you to her.’ 

‘*T would with pleasure, but she is gone.” 

**So she is; well, another time. I observe 





that she shrinks from meeting strangers now. 
Poor child! the world is changed for her. I re- 
member when there was not in New York a 
gayer, more sparkling girl than Eleanor Grant.” 

** Eleanor Grant!” 

“Yes; John Grant’s daughter. Do you know 
her ?” 

‘*T—no—that is, the name is familiar to me, 
but to the lady who bears it I am a stranger.” 

He gave no opportunity for further inquiry, 
but addressed himself to the surgeon’s wife, and 








by her, leaving behind a dull apathy of feeling | 


which was like the chill of winter and of night 
a numbness like death. She thought even posi- 
tive pain would be better: pain, at least, is evi- 
cence of life; but she doubted if the power to 
feel pain itself were not gone from her. 

The return of the captain recalled her from 
her self-absorption, and for the first time she 
observed, on the other side of the deck, a lady 
with two gentlemen, and a little boy playing 
about. ‘*sSo,” she said to her friend, ** I am 
not, it seems, your only passenger.” 

**Oh no; there are six of you, all told. Those 
yonder ave Dr. Forster, a naval surgeon, return- 
ing home with his wife and son, and the Rev. Mr. 
Sanders, who has been abroad for his health, I 
funcy. Our other passenger has not yet come 
off. I hope he won't take a whim to detain us, 
But no—here he is.” 

Eleanor followed the direction of his eye, and 
saw a small boat coming alongside. A gentle- 
man was seated in the stern, wrapped closely in 
a large cloak. She watched him with a languid 
curiosity as he came up the side, and saw the 
captain go forward and greet him cordially. 
Something in the stranger's air and the carriage 
of his head struck her as familiar, and she list- 
ened with a sudden eagerness to catch the sound 
of his voice. It was some moments before its 
tones reached her ear, and then, despite a half 
expectation which had risen m ner mind, the 
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continued talking with her until the group broke 
up. But when he was alone he leaned over the 
vessel's side, and the cigar he had lighted 
dropped into the water, 

**Good God! how unfortunate!” he said to 
himself. ‘* And it is too late now for any rem- 
edy: we are off, and this companionship of 
weeks I can only escape by drowning myself. 
How shall I ever get through with it ?—how 
hold back every wild and tender recollection of 
the past, and meet her as a stranger? How like 
a sorrowful queen she moved away just now! 
Poor Eleanor! poor child! Well might he say 
the world is changed for her. Alone. friendless, 
and poor. And I might have prevented it all. 
O Heavens! how she must hate me!” 

And yet these two, so wide asunder now, had 
been lovers once—passionate lovers, who lived 
only in the light of each other’s presence. What 
had divided them? ‘That which works more 
mischief between friends, which is the source of 
bitterer quarrels, than any thing else in the world 
—money. 

It was six years ago, when Eleanor Grant was 
twenty-two, the beautiful only daughter of one 
of the richest merchants in New York ; and Phil- 
ip Armstrong was a poor young lawyer, just be- 
ginning to make his way in the profession which 
has since proved a fortune to him. They were 
engaged with the full consent of every body, 
their marriage-day was fixed, and they would 
have been rapturously happy but for one cloud in 
their sky: Philip was both proud and sensitive. 
The idea that he might be even suspected by the 
world of having sought the wealthy heiress from 
mercenary motives galled him to the quick. 
Then, too, he had the man’s natural desire to be- 
stow all upon the woman he loves; and he could 
not understand—few men do—that a loving 
woman’s pleasure in such giving is equally keen. 
Eleanor had never set much value upon wealth ; 
she really cared for it much less than did her 
lover ; but now she took an innocent pleasure in 
the thought of what her money could do for him. 
In the frankness of her nature she let this be 
seen, never dreaming that he could misunderstand 
it. But his morbid fancy saw in it a secret ex- 
ultation, a sense of superiority in the advantages 
she possessed over him. It was a cruel wrong to 
a nature so generous as hers, and one which—to 
do him justice—he was only half capable of com- 
mitting. In his better moments he recognized 
fully her singleness of heart, and hated himself 
for his mean suspicions, But a jealous fancy 
knows no reason; and his morbid doubts more 
and more betrayed themselves. At first she did 
not comprehend him at all; but, after several 
exhibitions of his jealous sensitiveness, the truth 
forced itself upon her. Though deeply hurt, she 
appeared to take no notice, choosing to regard it 
as a chance outbreak of irritation or cynicism, 
caused by some recent rough experience of the 
world, and strove by redoubling her tenderness 
to soothe his annoyance. He was completely 
disarmed, and went home that night ashamed of 
his doubts, and adoring her more than ever. 
But not long after he chanced to overhear a 
sneering comment on the shrewd thing Arm- 
strong was doing for himself in making sure of 
the heiress. He was foolish enough to trust him- 
self in Eleanor’s presence while still smarting 
from this thrust. As ill luck would have it, her 
mind was full of matters relating to their pros- 
pective housekeeping, and she hastened to con- 
sult him on some point involving a considerable 
outlay of money. He forgot both his prudence 
and his good-breeding. ‘* For Heaven’s sake, 
Eleanor,” he said, ‘‘ don’t ask ‘me to begin spend- 
ing your money until we are married! It is the 
misery of my life already, and I cordially wish 
you had not a penny.” 

If Eleanor had known the annoyance under 
which his pride was still chafing she might have 
forgiven even this; but she did not know it, and 
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her anger flamed up. She answered, haugh- 


tily : 

XG really ask your pardon, Sir, for troubling 
you. I had not supposed that my money was a 
consideration so much more important to you 
than myself.” 

The words were scarcely uttered before she 
burned to recall them, for she saw how he might 
interpret them. But she was proud as well as 
he, and she’sat silent. His face turned white to 
the very lips. He rose and took his hat from the 
table. His voice was husky and thick. 

‘If such be your belief, madam,” he said, 
**the sooner I take my leave the better, Allow 
me to wish you good-evening.” 

She bowed coldly, but without speaking, and 
he walked out of the house. 

After this they never met. Philip withdrew 
from society, and devoted himself to his pro- 
fession. Eleanor still shone and dazzled in the 
gay circles where she was known, doing her best 
to forget, telling herself over and over again 
that she would not waste a regret on the man 
who had dared to distrust her. So things went 
on for a year, when there came a “financial 
crisis’—one of those tornadoes of failure which 
periodically sweep through thecommercial world. 
Eleanor’s father was caught in it, and his whole 
large fortune swept away. He died soon after, 
and his wife, broken-hearted, quickly followed 
him, leaving poor Eleanor alone. Her energies 
rose to the occasion. She made no complaints, 
but stifled her grief, and worked, finding em- 
ployment as a teacher. As for Philip Arm- 
strong, he would have given worlds now for the 
right he had forfeited to console and support her. 
As he saw her noble endurance of sorrow, her 
courage and patience, his love revived tenfold ; 
all his anger vanished, and tenderness and com- 
passion took its place. Now, at least, he could 
ask her to be his without fear of the world’s 
sneer. He dared not intrude upon the first fresh- 
ness of her grief—he had placed himself outside 
the circle who were privileged to approach her 
now. But there came a time when he could 
wait no longer, and he wrote to her : 

“ Dearest E.eanor”—his letter ran—“ shall not that 
which is past be forgiven and forgotten between us ? 
My home and my heart are open ; will you not let them 
shelter you ? Puuir.” 

When he had sent this note he waited in a 
fever of impatience for the reply. It came at 
last. He opened it and read: 

“Tf I had any doubt before of your inability to com- 

rehend a woman's nature, at least I have none now. 
When I was = you — — — pa ap 
a ng . Why: should I waste words’ pote 
not what further misfortunes may be in store for me, 
but they can never bring me to the level of one who 
reads me thus. Eveanor Grant.” 

Philip Armstrong felt as if the world were reel- 
ing under his feet; he could hardly believe in his 
own identity. What did she mean? What had 
he ever said, ever thought, that would bear a 
construction like that? He was in a rage, a per- 
fect fury of anger and shame. He would go to 
her ; he would compel her to listen and to ex- 
plain. He even started up to go that instant, 
but was withheld by the reflection that it was 
now nearly midnight, and he could hardly in- 
trude into any household at that hour. He must 
wait till to-morrow. But to-morrow found him 
too ill to leave his bed; and he had a long, wear- 
ing fever, in which physicians and nurses were 
battled and irritated by the state of nervous im- 
patience in which he continued. The moment 
he was able to go out he went in search of El- 
eanor, and she was gone. She had left the 
school, the lady principal said, very much to her 
regret. Some friends, who had been absent from 
America when her misfortunes occurred, had re- 
turned and taken her abroad with them; whith- 
er, the lady did not know. 

Philip made no further effort. He had done 
a good deal of thinking while he lay upon his 
sick-bed, and perhaps indulged in more self-ex- 
amination than ever before in his life. He be- 
gan to see what a large share his own uneasy 
self-love had had in the ruin of his hopes. He 
had been so intent on not being himself misun- 
derstood by Eleanor that it had not occurred to 
him to question whether he understood her. 
He saw now how wounding and how cruel his 
suspigions had been. ‘‘I was a mean cur to 
her from the first,” he said, ‘‘and she had a 
right to despise me. My only excuse is that I 
was a fool also, and did not know what I was 
doing.” The hardest part of all was that the 
more fully he now realized the worth of the heart 
he had lost, the more surely he felt that it was 
lost forever. He was a humbler as well as a 
sadder man from thai day forth. 

Four years had passed since then, and they 
had never met until iis evening, when they bowed 
to each other acioss Captain Barrow’s dinner- 
table in the cabin of the Gray Eagle. No one 
would have dreamed, from the demeanor of 
either, that they were other than strangers. El- 
eanor looked pale, and said little to any one—to 
Philip nothing. She seemed rather weary and 
indifferent, and retired early. Philip talked, 
‘hough it was with a great effort. He did not 
address Eleanor, but he made himself unobtru- 
sively agreeable to Mrs. Forster, talked science 
with the surgeon, theology with the clergyman, 
and drew out one of the captain’s best stories. 
Under cover of his efforts Eleanor’s silence passed 
unobserved ; and when she left the table it was 
with the knowledge that he had shielded her. 
She hardly knew whether to be most grateful for 
his kindness or angry with him for presuming to 
offer it. But she was ashamed of this feeling in 
a moment, and acknowledged to herself that his 
conduct had been as full of courtesy as of dignity. 
_ Eleanor was much alone. Her deep mourn- 
ing dress protected her from frivolous intrusion, 
and she wonld sit for hours in her favorite place 
on deck, reading, or looking away over the blue 





water. ‘They had now been more than a week 





at sea. The wind was favorable, and the 
crowding sail night and day, It seemed 
eanor that they were making splendid pro 
yet she could not rid herself of a vague 
that something was wrong. ‘The weath 
fine, but she noticed that Captain Barrow 
the barometer with constant and, she thoy h 

anxious attention. His manner, too, uonali . 
hearty and free, had grown gloomy and’ a), 
stracted; he was nervously watchful “ns 
little circumstance, and was often in apparently 
anxious consultation with his officers, Som, 
thing was wrong with the sailors tov, There 
were whisperings and looks of sullen diem. 
tent; and a perpetual sound of hammering and 
carpenter-work seemed to be going on in som 
part of the vessel, : 

It was just before sunset of the ninth day out 
Eleanor was sitting in her usual place.” ‘Th, 
captain was standing before his barometer, when 
Philip Armstrong came by and spoke to him 
They were so near that she could easily hes: 
what they said, though her face was turned fiom 
them and her eyes fixed on her book, 

“* What does the glass say, captain ?” 

“* Set fair,” replied the other, cheerfully. 

“*So, good; every thing seems favorable for 
us. I think we shall have a quick run.” 

2 — poner’ it!” said the captain, earnestly, 

peak with fervor. Does much hang 
on the speed of our voyage ?” 

The captain threw a quick glance around, and 
lowered his tone as he answered, ** Every thing 
depends upon our speed now. We are running 
for our lives.”” 

**What do you mean?” demanded Philip 
sternly. 

“*I mean that the ship has been on Jire for 
three days.” ; 

The appalling announcement struck Philip 
dumb. ‘he captain went on: ‘My passengers 
had a right, perhaps, to have known this before: 
but I kept hoping we should conquer the fire. 
You see we have a quantity of coal in ballast, 
and the mischief is there. We have battened 
and smothered it down, and if we could be sure 
of keeping the air from it I would not be afraid 
for another fortnight. I have known a ship go 
safely into port with a fire in her hold that had 
burned three weeks. But we have an inflanima- 
ble cargo, and if it reaches that we are gone.” 

** But surely we must meet some vessel.” 

** There is less chance of that, as we are off 
our course now. I am running for the Azores; 
it is the best we can do. With a fair wind we 
may make the port of Fayal by the day after to- 
morrow. But October weather is treacherous, 
and the ship is not worked as she ought to be. 
If any trouble should arise, [ have no confidence 
in my crew.” 

** How is that ?” 

** Why, you see, we had a fever on board in 
August, and I was obliged to leave eight of my 
best men in hospital at Southampton, and replace 
them with such as I could get. They are a mean 
set, picked up round the docks, and not to be 
trusted a boat’s-length out of sight.” 

The book that Eleanor Grant was reading fe! 
from her hand. Philip turned at the sound it 
made, and one glance at her white face told him 
she had heard all. He thought she was falling, 
and sprang toward her; but she re-assured him 
with a gesture. ‘‘ Wait,” she said; “! will 
speak presently.” When she did speak it was 
steadily, almost coolly : 

‘“* A burning ship, and a half-mutinous crew! 
It is a cheerful prospect we have before us.” 

‘*T am glad to perceive that it does not daunt 
you. Dangers often vanish as we face them. 

‘Imaginary ones; but this is evidently real 
enough. Do not suppose I pretend to be supe- 
rior to fear.” 

**No; but you have plainly that better cour- 
age which can overcome fear.” : 

Both were silent for a moment. In the minds 
of both there was a sudden sense of the incon- 
gruity of the situation; that in such an awful 
crisis of danger they two should stand there talk- 
ing conventional platitudes to each other, barred 
by a common memory of the past from even that 
frank sympathy which, had they really been 
strangers, would have drawn them instantly to- 
gether. 

As quickly as possible Eleanor escaped to the 
privacy of her own room. How she passed the 
next few hours she never knew; whetlier sie 
prayed, or thought, or slept, she could not tell 
It was past midnight when there came a tap 
the door. She rose instantly from the berth in 
which she was lying, dressed, and opened it. In- 
stead of the captain, whom she had expected t0 
see, there stood Philip Armstrong. 

‘*It has come,” he said, briefly. 
ready ?” y 

She signified her assent. He took up het 
cloak and wrapped it warmly about her, drew 
her arm into his, and led her on deck. z 

There the scene was one of confusion and ter- 
ror. The hatches were closely fastened dow! 
but the thick smoke bursting through every nd 
ice told of the fearful progress the fire was 0 - 
ing below. ‘The crew, sulky and disordet % 
were getting out the boats, which were agg 
number, two of them large and strongly built 
the other too small to be really serviceable a 
The wind had changed, and was blowing bar ’ 
and the fire was not long in bursting 1ts era 
Soon the rigging was in flames, and the fu ling 
spars added a new source of danger. “ye d 
these struck the captain upon the head and lai’ 
him senseless ; another, falling endwise ove! fed 
side, stove the largest of the boats, which fille 
and immediately sank. Brae 

At this fresh disaster the crew became A 
manageable. ‘They had been drinking, 8% - 
ruffian element among them was in the ascei” 
ant. ‘The remaining long-boat would not heif 
afford safe room for all, and, swearing that the: 
lives were as good as any one’s, they took po> 
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and, regardless of the commands 
f the mate and the entreaties of the passengers, 
: yshed off from the burning ship. : 

There were now six passengers, the captain, 
seamen—in all ten — 

ns o one small boat. But the flames 
- = be choice; and they quickly conveyed 
themselves to this forlorn refuge, carrying with 
them the still insensible captain. Morton, the 
mate, Was & faithful fellow and a good — ; 
put somehow it was Philip Armstrong Ww . now 
became the governing force of the party. - was 
he who gave orders, and assigned to each one 
his place and task; it was he who checked the 
angry oaths of the sailors at the desertion of their 
comrades, and calmed the fears of the passen- 
arz~©<Even Eleanor, rebellious as she might 
‘ave felt at another time, accepted his authori- 
ty and followed his slightest glance to obey it. 
“Jone now on the wide, pathless sea. ‘The 
shove was thick with clouds, the Gray Eagle 
iiuzing on the horizon their only beacon. All 
cht they drifted, and the morning broke gray 
and cold, The wind steadily increased, and be- 
fore noon it blew a gale. The sea Tan sO high 
chat every moment it threatened to ingulf them. 
They were drenched with the dash of the waves 
and with the cold rain that had begun to fall. 
Their small stock of food was so saturated with 
cog-water as to be almost uneatable, and even 
this poor morsel they were obliged to apportion 
rigidly lest the supply should fail. 

Days and days went by, yet no help came. 
They grew weak with hunger and the toil of 
rowing. They suffered alternately from the 
scorching sun and the bitter cold, Eleanor felt 
that she must have perished but for the watchful 
care of Philip. He took off his own cloak to add 
to hers, and his coat to wrap her half-frozen feet. 
She would have prevented him, but he was stron- 
ver than she, and forced the things upon her, 
Next she detected him stinting his own scanty 
ration to increase hers. She put it back with 
her hand. ‘*No, no!” she said, in a passionate 
whisper. “It is too much. You strip yourself 
that [ may be warm; you starve yourself to give 
* You kill me with your limitless for- 


session of it; 
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me food. 
viveness !” 
. “Qh, Eleanor,” he answered, clasping the hand 
she extended, “‘it is you who should forgive! 
How meanly I wronged you! how cruel were 
my petulant doubts!” 

‘Something like her old, bright, playful smile 
broke over Kleanor’s pale face as, frankly leaving 
her hand in his clasp, she answered in the same 
low tone, ‘* We are equal in poverty at last, are 
we not? We can afford to be friends now.” 

Philip pressed the thin hand convulsively to 
his lips; and so, silently, the new covenant be- 
tween them was sealed. 

Will you believe me if I tell you that these 
two were actually happy? Not all the horrors 
of their situation could overbalance their joy in 
the recovered possession of each other. They 
smiled now, and even jested gayly at the suffer- 
ings and privations that had seemed so terrible. 
They excited the wonder and admiration of their 
companions, who mistook for the very sublimity 
of courage what was merely the triumphant rap- 
ture of love, victorious over time and circum- 
stance. Nevertheless, their situation was grow- 
ing desperate. ‘They had now been thirteen 
davs adrift. Their food was exhausted; they 
liad no water except such as when the rain fell 
they wrang from their own garments. They 
lad no longer strength to row, and they saw no 
sail. Their faces were grown gaunt and hag- 
gard, and blistered with wind and sun; their 
eves glared red with a ghastly fire—the terrible 
tever-tire of hunger. ‘Three of their number had 
already died—the wounded captain, and the wife 
ind child of the surgeon—and for the others 
death could not be far off. ; 

Eleanor had borne up better than almost any. 
Her sound, elastic constitution enabled her to 
endure what stronger ones sank under. But 
now sight and hearing began to grow dim. She 
telt her head reeling, her mind giving way. What 
appalled her was that Philip began to yield to the 
dreadful delirium. She called to him, talked to 
‘un ; she drew his drooping head upon her breast, 
and strove with kisses and caresses to arouse him. 
Her touch recalled for an instant his failing fac- 
ulties, His strength seemed to rally. He clasp- 
ed his arms around her, holding her in a close 
ant passionate embrace. “My darling!” he 
Wiispered, ** to die thus together—it is not hard 
~lorgive—bless—” ‘The momentary flash of en- 
trey faded; he swooned away. And Eleanor, 
‘oo, sank down almost lifeless, careless of what 
further might happen. 

\ wild and frenzied scream aroused her. She 
lifted her head, and saw poor Morton flinging his 
aris frantically about, laughing and crying in a 
perfect delirium of joy. ‘A sail! a sail!” he 
Surieked rather than shouted. 

Yes, a sail at last. There, not more than a 
The Away, is alarge vessel bearing toward them. 
be hasten to raise again their little forlorn sig- 

al, which has fluttered so long in vain. It is 
“cen; @ boat puts off; and in a wonderfully short 
a of time kind arms are reached to them, 
ind faces are bending over them with words of 
Wonder and compassion, 
ae iviches See wet nN 
er to Rio Ia picked them up, and they went in 
in coe aneiro, receiving all care and kind- 
le ai Was in the chapel of the United States 
eid. i Rio that Philip and Eleanor were 
nse ut they did not return home until 
Sh ane months of repose and renewal 
pe pb ul for both before they could feel equal 
was safe pe Mine But their homeward run 
pleasant ; and one fair morning in 


June, when every thing was bright with the glow 
of early Summer, “hey steamed into the harbor 
ré New York. 4.4 they stood together on the 
Weck, Eleanor, leaning on her husband's arm 
locked up into his face with a sby blush, and said, 














laughing, ‘‘ Do you know, Philip, that you have 
actually married a rich woman, after all ?” 

“* How so?” 

‘* My dear uncle, with whom I lived in Italy, 
left me all his fortune.” 

**I don’t care,” retorted Philip, saucily. 
‘Lord knows you were poor enough when I 
took you. But, my love, I have discovered a 
sure remedy for all cases of disagreement between 
lovers, I intend to take out a patent for it as 
soon as we reach home.” 

‘*Have I married a patent-medicine philan- 
thropist in disguise? Pray what is it?” 

‘* Let them get shipwrecked together. If that 
does not cure them nothing on earth will.” 

‘It has worked a cure in one very bad case, 
certainly.” 

“*Yes, love—a radical cure.” 





SOME FAMOUS TREATIES. 


Wuew the Black Prince, and his eight thou- 
sand knights and archers, refused all terms by an 
exulting army of fifty thousand French, bore 
down from the vineyard hill at Poitiers, on which 
they had been pent, and beat the enemy to pieces, 
the result to France was more deplorable than 
even that of Sedan. A truce of two years fol- 
lowed, which was terminated by the peace of 
Bretigny. France being peeled too bare to any 
longer support an invading army, the French 
consented at last to the cruel conditions enforced 
by this treaty. It was stipulated that King John 
(then a prisoner in the palace of the Savoy in 
the Strand) should pay three million gold crowns 
for his ransom. King Edward renounced for- 
ever his somewhat shaky claims to the crown of 
France, and the provinces of Normandy, Maine, 
Touraine, and Anjou, possessed by his ancestors, 
in exchange for the provinces of Poictou, Gui- 
enne, Saintonge, l’Agenois, Perigord, the Limou- 
sin, Quercy, together with Calais, Guisnes, Mon- 
treuil, and the country of Ponthieu. This spoil, 
forming nearly half of France, was to be held by 
England in complete sovereignty, without even 
homage to the French king. ‘The natural re- 
sults followed these ungenerous and extortionate 
claims. When King Edward grew old, and the 
Black Prince returned from Paris, disgusted 
with his faithless allies, loaded with debt, and 
already ailing with the consumption of which he 
eventually died, the French at once overran our 
recent conquests, and in a few years won back 
all but Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Calais. At the 
very time that King John lay our prisoner at the 
Savoy, we had also a king of Scotland captive, 
whom Edward liberated on the payment of one 
hundred thousand marks. 

But, taking a stride of several centuries, let us 
pass on to the of Cambray. ‘The jealous 
rivalry of Francis the First and the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth for the imperial crown had 
finally led to an alliance between England, 
Charles, and the Pope, against Francis. The 
splendor and flatteries of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold had been wasted on Wolsey, who trusted 
to Charles to help him to the triple crown. Mi- 
lan was taken, Parma and Placentia were con- 
quered by Prosper Colonna, and, of all Lom- 
bardy, Cremona and a few forts were soon all 
that was left to France. At Pavia, Francis lost 
every thing but honor. Rome was taken and 
sacked by the Imperialists. The French lost an- 
other army in Italy, and were smitten to the 
ground ; but circumstances at that crisis began 
then to favor them. Henry now inclined to the 
side of France, the Reformation convulsed Ger- 
many, the Turks overran Hungary and threat- 
ened Vienna, Peace was necessary for Charles, 
and his aunt and the mother of Francis were al- 
lowed to arrange terms. ‘The peace of Cambray 
followed, by which Francis agreed to pay two 
millions of crowns as the ransom of his two sons, 
to resign the sovereignty of Flanders and Artois, 
and to forego all his claims to Italy, on condi- 
tion that Charles ceased to demand the restitu- 
tion of Burgundy. 

The great peace of Passau established German 
Protestantism for the first time on a firm basis, 
The princes of the Smalcaldic League, dissatis- 
fied with the one-sided Council of Trent, and 
seeing the emperor secretly taking arms, assem- 
bled (the year Luther, their great apostle, died) 
seventy thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, 
prepared to win by force the toleration they could 
not otherwise obtain. By the aid of Maurice of 
Saxony, the emperor one by one broke the links 
of the league, but Maurice, growing alarmed at 
the emperor's ambition, soon proved a subtle and 
dangerous enemy, and all but surprised the em- 
peror at Innspriick. ‘The treaty of Passau soon 
followed, admitting Protestants to a share in all 
Catholic liberties, 

In the early part of the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, the Earl of Warwick concluded a peace 
between France and Scotland. By the previous 
treaty of Campe, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
it had been stipulated that France owed England 
two million crowns, arrears of former debts. But 
as this sum did not amount to more than one- 
third of what Henry had expended in war on 
France, Boulogne was left in English hands as a 
security for the debt. By Warwick’s treaty four 
hundred thousand crowns were taken as an equiv- 
alent for this debt, and Boulogne and its territo- 
ry restored to France. 

The long wars between France and the emper- 
or terminated in the peace of Chateau Cambresis, 
in 1559. Charles, attempting to win back Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, had been signally repulsed 
from Metz by the young Duke of Guise. ‘The 
Duke of Savoy, at the head of a Spanish army, 
invaded France, but, delayed by Coligny’s brave 
defense of St. Quentin, outside which town the 
French lost a battle, wasted his opportunity of 
marching on Paris, On the death of his father, 
Philip determined on Protecting the 
rights of Elizabeth, our ish claims were first 





considered at Cambresis. Frauce, it was agreed 
was to hold Calais for eight years, and then to 
surrender it to England. Savoy and Piedmont 
were to berestored to Emanuel Philibert ; France 
was to evacuate all the places which she held in 
Tuscany and Sienna, and to surrender to Genoa 
all the towns of Corsica, Finally, France was 
allowed to retain Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 

But the greatest of all these treaties was the 
treaty of Westphalia, signed at Munster in 1648. 
This treaty closed the Thirty Years’ War between 
Sweden and Germany, in which Tilly and Gusta- 
vus Adolphus had both perished, and by which half 
Europe had been devastated. Mazarin had suc- 
ceeded Richelieu, and yet this terrible strife had 
continued, drawing in, one after another, almost 
every European power. The last great exploits 
of this war had been the famous victory at Rocroy, 
which Condé won over the famous Spanish and 
Walloon infantry, and the loss of half a French 
army in Swabia. Turenne was mounting for 
fresh victories. Torstenson, the Swede, had just 
invaded Holstein to punish Denmark for her 
concealed hostility, when the negotiations com- 
menced. 

By this famous treaty France was to hold 
Metz, Toul, Verdun, Brissac, and all Upper and 
Lower Alsace. Sweden received four millions 
of crowns, Bremen, Verdun, Upper Pomerania, 
Stettin, the Isle of Rugen, and the city of Wis- 
mar, The Elector of Brandenburg, as recom- 
pense for the loss of Upper Pomerania, was to re- 
ceive the bishopric of Brandenburg, and the bish- 
oprics of Halberstadt, Minden, and Camin. The 
Duke of Bavaria was to be elector, with the Up- 
per Palatinate, and Charles Louis an eighth elect- 
or, with the Lower Palatinate. The Swiss re- 
public was also declared a sovereign estate, ex- 
empt from the jurisdiction of the empire. 

The treaty of'the Pyrenees terminated, in 1659, 
the long wars between France and Spain. Under 
Mazarin’s administration, Turenne had forced 
the Spanish lines at Arras; but Condé saved 
the shattered army. Condé soon afterward, at 
Valenciennes, turned the tables on Turenne; but 
that great general was never greater than aft- 
er a defeat. Soon afterward Turenne defeated 
Condé, and took Dunkirk, which Condé was en- 
deavoring to relieve. ‘The peace which Mazarin 
concluded arranged for the marriage of the young 
French king and the Infanta of Spain. Louis 
agreed to pardon Condé, Philip to forgive the 
Catalonians who had rebelled, and finally Spain 
renounced all pretensions to Alsace. 

On the death of Philip the Second of Spain, in 
1665, Louis the Fourteenth instantly set his foot 
on the treaty of the Pyrenees, and claimed for 
his wife the duchy of Brabant, till the death of a 
sickly child should leave him free to seize also the 
Spanish throne. Turenne and forty thousand 
men swept into Flanders, and took fortress after 
fortress, After Charleroi, Tournay; after Tour- 
nay, Courtray; after Courtray, Douary. Lille 
fell in nine days, By the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Louis retained all the towns he had con- 
quered except those of Franche Comté. 

England being won over to Louis by the most 
disgracef.l intrigues, the French instantly invaded 
Holland. The Dutch, inundating their country, 
and resolved rather to emigrate in one vast fleet 
than yield to France, were bravely led by the 
Prince of Orange, who declared that he would 
die disputing the last ditch. Then came Tu- 
renne’s cruelties in the Palatinate, and many 
brave fights at sea between the Dutch, and the 
French and English. The Prince of Orange, 
constantly defeated, still made a head, till France 
began to grow exhausted. The English people 
were urging Charles to join the Dutch, and stop 
the progress of French ambition. The treaty of 
Nimeguen secured to France not only Franche 
Comté, but Cambray, St. Omer, Valenciennes, 
Tournay, Cassel, Charlemont, ete. The States 
were to have Maestricht again, and Spain Ou- 
denarde, Ghent, and Limbourg. The emperor 
was to retain Philippsburg, and to surrender Frei- 
burg, and the Elector of Brandenburg was to re- 
store his Pomeranian conquests to Sweden. 

The next great settlement of European quar- 
rels was that famous patching up of old wrangles 
at Ryswick. Catinot had conquered Savoy, and 
the combined fleets of Holland and England had 
been defeated off Beechy Head. The French 
had taken Namur under the very eyes of Will- 
iam, and had defeated the allies at Steenkerke and 
Neerwinden. The great Smyrna fleet had been 
attacked while under convoy, and twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds’ worth of property destroy- 
ed. The war ended, however, with William's 
taking Namur, a stroke that partly recovered the 
glory that he had lost in three previous campaigns. 
By the treaty Louis acknowledged William to be 
the lawful sovereign of England, and restored 
Charleroy, Mons, Courtray, and Luxembourg, 
and several Catalonian cities to Spain; he gave 
up Freiburg, Brissac, and Philippsburg to the em- 
peror; and the duchies of Lorraine and Bar to 
their native prince. 

The subsequent tremendous victory over the 
Turks at Zenta, by Prince Eugene, led to the 

of Carlowitz, by which Austria secured 

ungary, Russia Azof, the Poles Podolia, and 

the Venetians the Peloponnesus, and several 
towns in Dalmatia. 

Marlborough’s great victories at Oudenarde, 
Blenheim, and Malplaquet ultimately led to the 
great pacification at Utrecht. By this treaty 
France surrendered her right to the Spanish suc- 
cession; Savoy acquired Nice; Prussia, acknowl- 

as akingdom, was to receive Spanish Guel- 
derland and Neuchatel in exchange for the prin- 
cipality of Orange and the lordship of Chalon ; 
the Rhine was tw be the boundary of the German 
empire; Luxembourg, Namur, and Charleroy 
tase to bo given a Seneca ene Devt: 
and Lille, Aire, une, enant were 
to be me tm to France; while England was 
to retain Nova Scotia, St, Christopher's, Hudson 
Bay, Newfoundland, Minorca, and Gibraltar ; 








and to her also was granted the profitable asiento 
or contract for furnishing the Spanish colonies in 
South America with negroes for the term of thir- 
ty years. ‘The emperor, holding out against 
these terms, had finally to sign the peace of Ru- 
stadt, and obtained far less favorable conditions, 
and had to cede Landau and other Rhenish for- 
tresses to France. Bavaria relinquished Sardinia 
to : fe get or for the Upper Palatinate, 
and France acknowledged the electo ignity of .. 
~ a of Hanover, - ae 

T e treaty of Breslau was that peace won for 
Frederick the Great by the unexpected victory at 
Czaslau, It secured for Prussia the cession of 
Upper and Lower Silesia, and the country of 
Glatz, and it withdrew the Queen of Hungary 
from her alliance with France. 

Pitt's long war with France terminated in 1763 
by the treaty of Paris, that, much as it was railed 
against by the Whigs, gave us a vast increase of 
colonial territory. France ceded to us Canada 
and a part of Louisiana. Spain gave up Florida 
for the Havana and Minorca; France yielded 
her forts on the Senegal and the Island of Gre- 
nada, and gave up her claim to the neutral isl- 
ands of St, Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago ; in 
return we surrendered to France St. Lucia and 
Pondicherry. 

The treaty of Campo Formio closed the first 
series of campaigns carried on by Napoleon 
against Austria, The French had been victori- 
ous at Arcola and Rivoli, and Mantua, that pow- 
erful fortress, had surrendered to their arms, 
Bonaparte had invaded the Papal territories, un- 
daunted by the sanctity of the successor of St. 
Peter, and had trodden Venice under foot. At 
Leoben it was originally proposed that Austria 
should have certain compensation beyond the 
River Oglio for ceding to Francé Flanders aud 
all the countries on the left side of the Rhine, in- 
cluding the strong city of Mayence. The Vene- 
tian territories on the main-land were also to be 
given to Austria, who was to retain Mantua, 
while to Venice was to be handed over the lega- 
tions of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romagna, But 
when the Venetians rose on the French, and 
the massacre at Verona took place, Napoleon had 
no more mercy on Venice, and at once divided 
her dominions between France and Austria— 
France taking the Albanian territories and some 
of the Ionian Islands, and Austria swallowing 
Istria, Dalmatia, and Venice herself. Napoleon 
also claimed Mantua and the line of the Adige, 
and when Cobenzel, the Austrian embassador, 
hesitated, he took from a bracket a china vase of 
value, given Cobenzel by the Empress Catherine, 
and dashed it on the hearth-stone. 

“The truce is then ended,” he thundered. 
“‘ Before the end of autumn I will break your 
empire into as many fragments as this pot- 
sherd.” 

The Austrians gave way, and the treaty of 
Campo Formio was signed the following day. 

The next war with Austria, closing with the 
great blow at Marengo, and Moreau’s brilliant 
victory at Hohenlinden, was patched up at Lune- 
ville, in spite of the urgent entreaties of England 
to Austria to continue the war—entreaties which 
were backed up by a loan of two millions. By 
this treaty Austria ceded Tuscany to a prince 
of the house of Parma, and the whole left bank 
of the Rhine was ceded to the French Republic, 
the German princes who suffered, to be repaid by 
indemnities allotted them at the expense of the 
Germanic body in general. 

Then came the Egyptian campaign, the reduc- 
tion of Malta by the English, and the attack of 
the Danish fleet by Nelson, till in 1802 the 
of Amiens gave peace for a time to bleeding Eu- 
rope. The nations needed repose, England, 
moderate in her demands of all her conquests, 
retained only Ceylon and Trinidad. Portugal 
lost Olivenza and a part of Guiana; Corfu, 
and six other islands, were constituted into a 
republic, and Malta was to be restored to the 
knights. 

The treaty of Presburg was the sequence to 
the overwhelming victory of Austerlitz, The 
first preliminary was the payment of one hundred 
millions of francs by Austria, The Tyrol was 
ceded to Bavaria, and Venice was annexed to 
the kingdom of Italy By this treaty Austria 
lost twenty thousand square miles of territory, 
two millions and a half of subjects, and a revenue 
reaching two millions anda half of florins. Such 
was the result of a six months’ campaign and one 
great victory. 

Every treaty of Napoleon’s marked the close 
of some series of tremendous victories. That of 
Tilsit reconciled -him to Russia. The terms 
weighed heavy on Prussia. From that down- 
crushed kingdom was wrested the portion of Po- 
land acquired by the partition of 1772, and this 
portion was to be called the Grand Duchy of 
Nassau. Russia acquired the province of Bialy- 
stok, and Dantzic was made a free city. 

By the peace signed at Schénbrunn in 1809 
Napoleon passed Austria under the same harrow 
which he had previously drawn over Prussia. At 
one stroke of the pen Austria surrendered forty- 
five thousand square miles of territory, and a pop- 
ulation of between three and four millions, Na- 
poleon was at first resolved to wrench from the 
Austrian empire both Hungary and Bohemia, 
but at the last moment he s her from actual 
dismemberment. Eventually Austria ceded Salz- 
burg and part of the Upper Rhine to the princes 
of the Confederation of the Rhine. To France 
she surrendered Trieste, Carniola, Friuli, the cir- 
cle of Villach, and some parts of Croatia and 
Dalmatia, To the King of Saxony she sullen} 
yielded part of Bohemia, Cracow, and the w 
of Western Galicia, while Russia took Eastern 
Galicia, with a population of four hundred thou- 
sand souls, 


Such are a few of the celebrated treaties which 
have been knotted and woven astute diplo- 
matists, but which have always like cob- 





webs to the swords of conquerors, 


THe whole region of 
Central America is one 
of great interest to 
American readers, as 
the scene of some of 
the most romantic pas- 
sages of Spanish discovy- 
ery, adventure, and con 
quest, An air of medi 
eval romance still broods 
over the cities founded 
there by the Spanish 
conquerors. Change 
and enterprise are un- 
known. As they were 
nearly three centuries 
ago, our artist, who not 
long ag ) passer 1th oug rh 
that region, found and 
sketched them. On this 
and the opposite page 
we give a few selections 
from his port-folio, all 
of them views in the 
ancient and picturesque 
city of Guatemala, the 
most populous city of 
Central America. 

Che original capital 
of the republic of this 
name was founded by 
Pepro bE ALVARADO 
in 1524. It grew to be 
one of the finest cities in 
the New World. After 
being ten times destroy 
ed by earthquakes | 
tween the years 1564 
and 1774, the inhabit- 
ants, wearied with re 
building only to expe 
rience repeated destruc 
tions, determined to 
change to a spot far- 
ther removed from the 
great volcano of Amatit- 
lan and that known as 
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the ‘“Volcan de Agua, 
which had caused so 
great loss of life and 
property. They resolved 
to build another city, 
and it is a singular co. 
incidence that the new 
capital, now known, par 
excellence, as Guatema- 
la, was founded in 1776 
—about the time of the 
American Declaration 
of Independence. Qur 
traveler, who always 
journeyed sketch-book 
in hand, furnishes the 
following abstract from 
his diary : 

** We crossed the ex- 
tensive plain (studded 
with trees and orna 
mented with numerous 
rows of the giant cactus 
which leads toward the 
city. The morning sun 
was gilding the purple 
mountains, and the 
woods were vocal with 
the song of birds, In 
the midst of this plain 
stands Guatemala. Its 
appearance from this 
spot is singularly pic- 
turesque. Its numerous 
turrets and cupolas 
glistening in the sun, 
and its white, low 
houses regularly ar- 
ranged at right angles. 
with orange- -trees thie ¥ 
ly interspersed amo 
the buildings, form a 
middle ground, while 
the mountains encil- 
cling it, and especially 
the beautiful Volcan de 
Agua, usually crowne | 
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with clouds, complete a 
yeture full of interest 
and beauty. On oneside, 
a< you descend toward 
the city, are deep prec- 
jpices, and on the oth- 
er_ high, perpendicular 
rocks, each clothed with 
wanging woods and the 
richest verdure. 

“] entered through 
ne of the principal 
streets, Which was well 
paved and prov ided with 
tolerable sidewalks. One 
of the first letters of in- 
troduction of which I 
availed myself was to 
our courteous chargé 
daffaires to Guatemala, 
with whom I made fre- 
quent excursions about 
the city. Owing to the 
style of the houses, it 
occupies a great deal 
of ground, and appears, 
when viewed from a 
short distance, much 
more populous and ex- 
tensive than it really is. 
It contains about sixty 
‘manzanas,’ or squares 
of houses, formed by the 
intersection of the streets 
at right angles, and has 
not far from fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants. On 
each side of the city, 
as the suburbs have 
increased, other houses 
have been erected with- 
out much regard to uni- 
furmity. ‘The public 
buildings are numerous, 
and consist of a univer- 
sity, five convents, four 








nunneries, a cathedral, 

four parish churches, and 

fifteen other churches or chapels of minor im- 
portance, besides a treasury, mint, and other 
government offices. Most of these are in a 
good style of architecture, and some of them 
judiciously decorated. In comparison with the 
churches of Puebla and Mexico they may pos- 
sess few attractions; but remembering the cir- 
cumstances under which they were built, they 
do credit both to the zeal and taste of those who 
superintended their erection. The utensils of 
gold and silver are splendid; and among other 
ornaments, the Church of San Domingo has a 
tatue of the Virgen del Rosario, nearly six feet 
i, of massy silver. 

But the grand cathedral is the richest in or- 
naments, and is, doubtless, the principal build- 
ing of Giuatemala. It is situated on the eastern 
side of the great square. ‘The pedestals and 
tals of the columns, the vaultings of the 
pels, and many other parts of it, are exe- 
cuted in a superior manner. It is built of white 
freestone, quarried near the city, and has been 
but recently completed, though commenced more 
than half a century since. It is the only church 
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among the above-mentioned that can be regard- 
ed as a specimen of any particular order of ar- 
chitectitre ; and in this respect, as well as for its 
design and workmanship, it would do honor to 
any city in Europe or America, The cathedral 
at Leon, Nicaragua, is larger and more massive, 
but does not compare with this as a work of art. 

**On dia de ceniza we were aroused at early 
dawn, by the ringing of bells, to attend mass at 
the grand cathedral. Passing the principal en- 
trance, which leads from the square, we found 
ourselves in a spacious edifice, with lofty ceiling, 
lighted with many candles, which enabled us to 
see the crowds of kneeling worshipers. There 
was the dark-eyed sefiorita, with her tidy manti//a 
and prettily ornamented abanico ; the pompous 
don, enveloped in the ample folds of a cloak 
which perhaps concealed the lack of a shirt ; the 
blear-eyed beldam, with straggling hairs, cross- 
ing herself with tremulous hand, as the robed 
priests chanted from the missal accompanied by 
the grand organ. There were perhaps a thou- 
sand persons down upon the pavement. 

‘*The Plaza (or Market-place) of Guatemala 

















is spacious and adorned with a fountain in the 
middle, and besides the daily market is occupied 
by numerous temporary shops and stalls, and 
surrounded by offices and buildings. Projecting 
piazzas form a covered walk on three sides, un 
der which trifling articles are exposed for sale. 
**Early in the morning this Plaza presents 
the liveliest scene in Guatemala. Here are 
gathered crowds of market-women, with large 
flat baskets filled with the delicious fruits of the 
country—such as nisperos, bananas, melons, 
peaches, figs, pears, anonas, zapotes, cocoa-nuts, 
oranges, and dozens of others. Among the 
throng may be seen swarthy Indian faces from 
the wilds of Vera Paz and the confines of Yu- 
catan and Oajaca; some with bundles of vanilla, 
sarsaparilla, and gum-arabic for sale; others 
with little sacks of allspice or valuable medici- 
nal herbs and plants common to the wilds of the 
unexplored interior. Some of these gentry wear 
a physiognomy that would scarcely be deemed 
prepossessing if encountered in some lonely 
mountain pass; but though fierce and vindic- 
tive, they are harmless and even sociable with 
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those they consider their 
friends. Monkeys, ma- 
caws, and parrots scream 
and scold from the stalls ; 
leathern - lunged _itiner- 
ants shout the names of 
their curious wares, and 
besiege you, with the 
pertinacity of a fan or 
bouquet vendor in a New 
York theatre; here a fat 
padre, in canonical robes 
and shovel hat, eating 
his morning lime, smok- 
ing his cigarro, or per- 
haps chaffering with 
some precocious youth 
for a game-cock which 
must be ready for the 
pit when mass is over; 
trains of mules coming 
and going, donkeys bray- 
ing, bells clanging ; caba- 
lleros, mounted on gay- 
ly caparisoned _ steeds, 
sweeping steadily past 
for the accustomed rid 
in the environs or along 
the famous aqueducts ; 
slight and elegant female 
forms glide through the 
crowd, now and then co- 
quettishly tossing aside 
the mantilla, and reveal- 
ing a murderous array of 
killing eyes, raven hair, 
and splendid complexion 
and color—for in Guate- 
mala there are ladies who 
pride themselves on their 
direct descent from the 
old Castilian conquerors 
—and all preserve the 
custom of taking an air- 
ing in the freshness of 
the morning. 

** The houses of Gua- 
temala consist of only 
one story, and, occupying a great deal of ground, 
they present to the street only a series of white- 
washed walls and red-tiled roofs, with here and 
there a window carefully guarded by large bars 
of iron, and a pair of massy folding-doors stud 
ded on the outside with heavy nails, thus giving 
to it—especially during the hora de siesta—more 
the appearance of a deserted than an inhabited 
city. The streets are mostly broad, but, with 
few exceptions, wretchedly paved, with a con- 
siderable declivity on each side, which forms a 
gutter in the middle; so that while after a heavy 
shower of rain they are almost impassable from 
the sudden stream of water, at other times the 
sharp-pointed and ill-arranged pebbles extort 
groans from the unhappy sufferer who, in light 
shoes, does the penance of passing over them. 

**One of the principal streets of the city is the 
Calle Real, or Royal Street, leading in the di- 
rection of the eastern gate. The accompanying 
illustration represents this thoroughfare, which 
is the residence of many of the aristocracy of 
Guatemala. Its low, prison-like dwellings, the 
tiled roofs, and half-deserted appearance, are char- 
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A considerable and lucrative trade | 


must eventually spring up between Guatemala 
nd San Francisco by the yet unfrequented port 

f Istapa.” 
Among the sketches taken by onr artist while 
ing in Guatemala were a series of equally 

fal 

of The history of this former capi- 
tal affords an unparalleled example of disasters 
thquakes and other calamities, and shows 
> energy of the old Spanish race, 
~ompletely extinct among their unworthy 
Jescendants. TI 
py ALVARADO in 1524, at the foot of the famous 
‘Volcan de Agua,” or Water Volceano—a situa- 
n which pleased the Spaniards by its fine cli- 
beauty of its meadows, delightfully 
vy running s¢reams, and particularly 
ving between two lofty mountains, from 
» of which descended rivulets from every di- 
rection, and from the semmit of the other issued 
lumes of smoke and flames, rendering the 
lace a remarkable landmark in the country. 
‘onquest and slaughter of the numerous but 
bes inhabiting the country had been 
mpleted by the mailed cavaliers of 
et they celebrated the founding of the 
city with religious ceremonies, and doubtless 
looked forward to rearing a rich and populous 
emporiur But Providence seemed determined 
eir cruelties upon the defenseless na- 
; al visitations. Seventeen years 
after the inaugurating ceremonies a terrific rain 
bezan to descend, and continued three days, 
like the torrent of a cataract than rain. 
fury of the wind, the incessant appalling 
g and dreadful thunder, were indescriba- 
The general terror was increased by erup- 
from the veleano to such a degree that, 
ion of horrors, the inhabitants 
nal destruction of the world was 
iolent vibrations of the earth pros- 
nultitudes as they fled about the city, 
subterranean noises spread uni- 
versal Soon an immense torrent of 
‘water rushed down from the summit of the vol- 
cano, forcing down enormous fragments of rocks 
and large trees, which, descending upon the town, 
overwhelmed and destroyed it with crowds of 
the inhabitants. The city, however, was rebuilt 
near the same site, and for twenty years after 
an annual fast was held in commemoration of 
he event. In 1565 and in 1577 Guatemala was 
repeatedly overthrown by similar calamities ; 
but in 1586 it was visited by a terrific earth- 
quake, reducing it to a heap of ruins, and bury- 
ing great numbers of people under the ruins. 
The earth shook with such violence that the 
tops of. mountains were torn off and thrown 
down, and awful chasms opened along the coun- 
try. In_1607 another earthquake partially ruin- 
ed Guatemala, and in 1651 the most terrible of 
all took place, when a violent hurricane accom- 
panied the shocks, and blew the tops of the 
houses into the air. ‘lhe bells of the churches 
before they fell were tolled by the vibrations, 
masses of earth and rock were detached from 
the mountains, and wild beasts were so terrified 
that they sought shelter in the habitations of 


more 


dismay. 


men. 
are recorded as ‘*memorable disasters.” In 
1717 occurred the great eruption of August 27, 
in which the inhabitants, taking warning by ex- 
perience, fled en masse from the city, and so es- 
caped the falling ruins. Dreadful earthquakes 
nearly destroyed Guatemala in the years 1751, 
called the earthquake of St. Francis), and 
The most memorable epoch in the annals 
he city was the year 1773, when it was to- 
tally overthrown to rise no more, at least as the 
capital of the viceroyalty. This earthquake, 
the most distressing and horrible yet known, 
inued at intervals from May until Deceinber, 
1 the 13th of which month the work of destruc- 
n was completed. Three years afterward the 
te was abandoned as a capital, and the present 
city of Guatemala, about ten leagues from the 
‘*La Antigua,” founded, with extraordinary re- 
ligious ceremonies; but even this gets an occa- 
sional gentle shake by way of a hint for the fu- 
ture. It is difficult to conceive of greater per- 
istency of purpose than was exhibited by these 
successive generations in rebuilding a ruined city 
en times in three centuries! But perhaps 
they were too lazy to remove to another site. 

Very little has been done to old Guatemala 
since the last-mentioned disaster, and it is a re- 
markable fact that no shocks of earthquakes or 
eruptions of the volcano have since taken place. 
The city now contains about 12,000 inhabitants, 
and still boasts many fine stone buildings, the 
remains of its former splendor. Previous to 
the earthquake of 1773 it was the most popu- 
lous and splendid city in Spanish America after 
Mexico. 

The principal building is the old palace, which 
retains something of its former beauty of archi- 
tecture. It stands on the Grand Plaza, in which 
rows ‘of adobe and tiled houses are erected as a 
market Here the laziness and lethargy 
of ‘*La Antigua” exhibits itself every morning 
in crowds of loungers, whose only method of 
killing time seems to be smoking cigarros and 
retailing scandal and the lagest political news. 
3ut all business has long left the place. The 
town is abundantly supplied with water, which 
is every where diffused with pipes; two rivers 
flow through the valley, from which hundreds of 
flower and vegetable gardens are irrigated. ‘The 
climate is said to be ‘* the best in the world,” 
and few after inhaling its invigorating air would 
cispute the assertion. Its altitude and peculiar 

ation preserve a happy medium of tempera- 
ture; cold never predominates to the injury of 
Vegetation, but a perpetual spring presents its 
varied bounties. The Are of Santa Catarina 
(or St. Catherine’s Arch) is shown in the accom- 
panying engraving. It spans the Calle Real, 
which is the only street in which an idea may be 
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Others occurred in 1663 and 1689, which .- 





gained of the ancient glory of Guatemala. The 
arch is said to have been erected since the last 
eruption. 
ter Volcano (the only one on this continent), 
whose vomitings have so often desolated the city 
at its foot. In Guatemala Antigua may be seen 
the crumbling and grass- grown ruins of more 
than thirty churches, among which were the 
cathedral, said to have been the finest building 
in America, eleven chapels, and sixteen con- 
vents. The cathedral is in tolerable repair. Its 
grand altar was faced with tortoise-shell, gold, 
and silver, and adorned with medallions in 
bronze, of fine workmanship; on the cornice were 
statues of the Virgin and Twelve Apostles in 
ivory. ‘The ashes of the great warrior, Pepro 
DE ALVARADO, repose beneath the altar. This is 
he who performed the celebrated feat of tossing 
an orange over the cathedral at Seville, standing 
on one foot upon a projecting beam at a dizzy 
height above the pavement. His ambition was 
to display his courage to the Queen of Spain, 
who was observing his perilous adventure. 
terrible sword and the shoats of his mailed fol- 
lowers once strack terror to the hearts of the 
aborigines of Guatemala; but they all sleep 
quietly enough now. 


THE FALL OF THE COMMUNE. 


A DESPERATE WOMAN. 
Aw English surgeon in the service of the 
Commune writes respecting its last hours as fol- 
lows: ‘* Then commenced, perhaps, the most 





horrible of all the fights I had yet seen in the | 


streets. Just as the Nationals were retreating, 
a battalion of women came up the street at a 
trot, and, with cries of ‘ Viva la Commune,’ be- 
gan firing. They were armed with the Snider 
rifle, and fired admirably. Many pretty-looking 
young girls were there, destined no doubt, for 
far better things than killing men. They fought 
like devils, far better than the men, and I had 
the pain of seeing fifty-two shot down even when 
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sat in the same position. 
had been smashed in, and a poor woman had her 
leg broken in such a manner as to require imme- 
This was, perhaps, the most 


| painful operation I performed, as I had no chlo- 





they had been surrounded by the troops and dis- | 


armed, 
place as the women, at the sametime. A touch- 
ing little incident met my view, which complete- 
ly unmanned me. While Paris was blazing in 
the night, the cannon roaring, and the musket 
rolling, a poor woman was crouching inside a 
cart and crying bitterly. I offered her a glass of 
wine and a piece of bread. She refused it, say- 
ing, ‘ For the short time I have to live I shall not 
need it.’ The troops were then on the other side 
of the barricades, having taken the Caserne du 
Prince Eugene, Chateau d’Eau, and at midnight 
the firing ceased. Suddenly I heard six shots in 
rapid succession, and by their sound knew them 
to be revolver reports. A great uproar on the 
other side of the barricade followed, and looking, 
at a great risk, out of the window, I saw the 
poor woman I have just described about to be 
seized by four troopers, who were divesting her 
rapidly of her outer garments. Impelled by I 
know not what, I left the house, and crept over 
the barricade, and crouched down by the lamp- 
post on the other side. I heard the harsh voice 
of the officer in command of the troops interro- 
gating the woman, saying, * You are brave—you 
have killed two ofmy men.’ The woman laughed 
derisively, and responded in a hardened manner, 
‘May the curse of the Almighty always rest upon 
my soul for not killing more! I had two sons at 
Issy, who were both killed, and two at Neuilly 
who shared the same fate. My husband died at 
this barricade, and now do with me what you 
will.’ I heard no more, but crept away, but not 
too soon to hear the word ‘ Fire!’ and then I 
knew that all was over. We deserted the bar- 
ricade that night.” 


A HORRIBLE INCIDENT. 

‘* A WOMAN was arrested in the Rue de la Ro- 
quette, accused of arson, and led off to execution ; 
her child, a little girl of three or four, followed, 
clinging to her mother’s petticoats. No sooner 
had the unfortunate woman been taken into a 
court—from a window looking on to which my 
informant saw what followed—than she was 
placed against a wall and shot. The child, 
which had been dragged away from its mother 
when the latter was led out to be shot, fled, 
screaming with fright, at the report of the mus- 
kets. An officer thereupon drew his revolver and 
shot the child through the back as it ran, killing 
it instantly. ‘This sounds almost incredible, but 
after what I have heard I do not doubt that it is 
true. A staff officer, who in ordinary times is one 
of the kindest-hearted men I have ever met, told 
me a day or two ago that some hours after the 
regular army had got possession of the Chateau 
de la Muette, a mysterious rapping was heard in 
a cupboard. Search was made, and two unfor- 
tunate National Guards were dragged forth. 
They had been locked up by Dombrowski's or- 
ders for having got drunk on duty—a very com- 
mon crime under the Commune. ‘And what 
did you do to them?’ I asked. ‘Do to them? 
was the answer; ‘why, shot them, of course.’” 


A FRIGHTFUL OCCURRENCE. 

A MEDICAL student, in giving his recollec- 
tions of Communistic scenes, writes: *‘ We were 
obliged in a few days to remove our ambulance a 
hundred vards from the ramparts. A most mel- 
ancholy disaster happened on the morning of the 
17th of May. I had ordered a number of wound- 
ed men to be put into a separate apartment at the 
back of the large building we had taken as our 
ambulance, and containing about twenty-nine 
men, when a bomb of 60 lbs. in weight came in 
through the glass roof, exploded on the floor, 
killed eighteen of them, and wounded all the rest. 
The arms and legs of these men were scattered 
over the place, and a man who had been sitting 





up in bed had his head entirely shot off, and still 


I saw about sixty men shot at the same | 





roform, and was obliged to cut off the limb while 
the poor woman was screaming dreadfully.” 


A PRUDENT PARISIAN. 


Tue Paris Figaro gives the following as an ex- 
act copy of a letter left by a resident in the Rue 
St. Apolline for his portress, on the occasion of 
his quitting on the day when the attempt was 
made to remove the cannons from Montmartre: 
‘*My dear Madame Dupont,—On mature con- 
sideration, I would prefer, having explained them, 
to leave you instructions in writing as to your 
conduct in any event which may occur during my 
absence. In the first place, you will yourself 
keep the key of the cellar which contains wine 
and wood, and that of my apartments. In a din- 
ing-room you will find three rolls upon the table, 
numbered 1, 2, and 3. If the mob come and 
make a barricade in the Rue St. Apolline, near 
the house, you will instantly go up to my rooms, 
open the roll No. 1, and, taking out the red flag 
contained therein, you will fasten it to the stick 
which I have myself tied to the balcony: there 
are hooks in the stuff, you will only have to fasten 
them on. If the mob threaten my apartments, 
you will tell them that I am well known as a 
friend of the people, and that I offer them brandy 
to drink my health and wood to make a fire at 
night in the barricade. Ifthe barricade is taken 
by the French, you will hasten to take away the 
red flag, and instantly replace it by the flag No. 
2, which is tricolor; you will offer wine to the 
soldiers, and give them wood if they bivouac in 
the quarter. If the Prussians meddle in the 
matter, you will hide Nos. 1 and 2, and hook on 
No. 3, which is a Prussian flag. You will give 
Champagne and wood. I think I need say no 


| more, and I salute you.—Signed, L. D.” 








LIFE UNDER THE BARK. 


‘TAKEN roughly, all the creatures which are 
found under the bark of trees may be divided into 
two classes—namely, those who have resorted 
there for shelter during the cold months of win- 


| ter, and those which feed upon the bark or the 
| substance of the tree itself. 


The former can al- 
ways be found under the bark of old trees, espe- 
cially oaks and willows. ‘The latter, however, 
are the most prolific in insect life. In many old 


| willows the bark is slightly separated from the 


| trunk for many feet, and although no external 
| sign be given of this fact, the hollow sound which 


is returned when the outside of the tree is tapped 


| isa sufficient proof. On carefully removing one 
| of these sheets of bark from the tree a most ex- 


traordinary sight is ofien presented. 
The space between the bark and wood is a vast 


| camp of insect armies, their white and glittering 
| tents being set so closely together that there is 


| not room for a finger’s tip between them. 





Un- 
der the bark also flourish certain colonies of flat 
white cryptogams, which spread themselves in 
fan-like rays, and almost rival the silken insect 
tents in whiteness. Now and then comes a cir- 
cular tent, through which can be seen a quantity 
of little yellow globular objects. The character 
of the silk tells us that the nest is certainly that 
of a spider, and .we just pull off a little of the 
cover to get a better view of the eggs. Scarcely 


| has the tip of the forceps stretched the silken 
| roof than a simultaneous stir becomes apparent 


through the eggs, and all at once they suddenly 
start into life, unpacking in some mysterious 
way the limbs which had been folded round their 
globular bodies, and all running about as busily 
and aimlessly as the inhabitants of a disturbed 
ants’ nest. In fact, the seeming eggs are not 
eggs at all, but very young spiders, which have 
only just been hatched, and are waiting for warm- 
er weather before they make their appearance in 
the world. 

This same space between the bark and the 
wood is a favorite resort of many moth cater- 
pillars. Led by instinct, they proceed to the tree 


| and climb up the bark, seeking for some recess 


in which to pass their short period of helpless 
existence. In comparatively young trees they 
content themselves with the crevices formed by 
the rugged and knotty bark, but in old trees, 
such as have been described, they manage to dis- 
cover some aperture, through which they crawl 
into the large sheltered space, and there spin their 
silken home. Careful investigation shows that, 
however safe such a retreat may be for the in- 
sect while in its pupal or chrysalis condition, it 
is little more than a trap for the perfect insect. 
For not only are spiders’ eggs to be found “‘ un- 
der the bark,” but spiders themselves also take 
up their residence there, and find ample subsist- 
ence in the many insects that have found their 
way under the bark and can not find their way 
out again. A short time ago I found, under the 
bark of an old willow-tree, the remains of a bee- 
tle which had fallen a victim to a spider. Un- 
fortunately the edge of the chisel came upon it 
and damaged the specimen, or I should have cut 
it out and preserved it for my museum, as I never 
saw any thing more curious. In the first place, 
that the insect had been caught by a spider was 
evident from the fact that it was bound to the 
tree by spider web. In the next, it was laid on 
its back, with the limbs, jaws, wings, and wing- 
cases separated and displayed with as much reg- 
ularity, in spread-eagle fashion, as if it had been 
prepared by an entomologist as a i of 
insect anatomy. Now that any beetle should 
have been so treated is remarkable enough, but 
it is still more wonderfal when we remember 
that the insect in question is one of the preda- 
cious beetles, and measures uarters of an 


The room next door | more likely to eat the 








inch in length; so that it appears to be much | 
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a 


to be eaten. 
Of all the insects which 
ices of the bark, by far the 


spider than to allow itsels 


hibernate in the crey- 
Sreater number seem, 


to be the chrysalides of various moths, which 
a rule, hide themselves so well that they ae ae 


practiced eye to see them, and, e 


greatest care be taken, are often accide 
stroyed. It is extremely provoking, af 


ing an apparently safe spot for tl 
a white, creamy fluid run along 


ven though th, 
mtally d 


ne chisel, to sea 
the blade, and 


then to know that the tool has passed t 
the body of a chrysalis which has hidd 

so cleverly as to escape observation, Ti. 
successful of these hiders is the puss mot. 
chrysalis of which lies hidden in a si; 
genious cocoon. When the caterpi 


fed it crawls to the trunk of the 


about for a crevice in the rough bark. | 
crevice it insinuates itself, and begins at 0: 
nibble the bark into tiny chips, which it f, 
together with the silk-fluid discharged 


pletely shelters it. Owing to th 


lar is f 
tree and Jou} 
ntot 
ce t 


“4 


| spinnerets, and so makes a cocoon wi 


e€ material 


which the cocoon is made, it exactly 


the bark and can scarcely be dist 


inguished 


it; and as the caterpillar took care to retirs 


the crevice before spinning, the 


Surface of t 


cocoon does not project beyond that of the 


in general. Very often when the 


eve fails j 


tecting a cocoon the touch succeeds, the mar 
rial of the cocoon being soft; but this is not 
case with the puss moth, whose cocoon is 1 


harder than the bark of which it 


silk-fluid forming a wonderfully firm 


cement. 
Under the bark are also the 


was maude 


aud t 


relics of othe 


creatures. For example, in one willow-tre 


nut-hatch and the squirrel have 


both left 


marks in the shape of sundry hazel-nuts. 
is no difficulty of distinguishing the work of t 


two creatures. 


The nut-hatch wedges t 


firmly into a crevice of the bark, and h 


rapidly and perseveringly at the 


point ur 


nut is split in two as neatly as a boy c 


with his knife. The bird then gx 


es Off v 


kernel, and leaves the halves of the shells whe 


| they happen to lie, some of them | 


in the bark, some lying on the gre 
having slipped between the bark 


eing still fixed 
yund, and son 
and the wo i, 


The squirrel treats its nuts in a different man: 
first gnawing off the tip, and then splitting 


shell with its chisel-shaped teeth. 
gets hold of a bad nut, and after 
tip throws it away. In the sam 
just been mentioned were several 
of which had been tested by a sq: 


Sometimes it 
nibbling at the 
e tree that 
bad nuts, « 
tirrel and t 


thrown into the hollow between the tree and: 


AMPIRES AND GHOULS. 


THESE gentry are not yet quite 


dead : at least 


the belief in them still lingers in some couutry 
districts; while in Southeastern Europe ai 
Southwestern Asia the credence prevails among 


whole tribes and even nations. 


There appears 


to be no essential difference between the Luro- 
pean vampire and the Asiatic ghoul—a » 


demon delighting to animate the 


persons and feed upon their blood. 


lieved that the superstition has ex 


bodies of dead 
It is 
isted in the Le- 


vant since the time of the ancient Greeks: 
among that artistic people the vampire was 4 


lamia, a beautiful woman, who al 
her, and then fed upon their y 
blood. 


lured youths to 


mung fle 


Be that as it may, the Byzantine ( hii 


tians, after the time of Constantine, entertained 


a belief that the bodies of those 


who aled ex 


communicated were kept by an emissary vf [ 


Evil One, who endowed them wit 
sufficient to enable them to go 


from their graves and feast on other men. 15 


h a sort of 
forth at night 


only way to get rid of these passive agents 


mischief was to dig the bodies up from the graves, 


disexcommunicate them, and bury them. 
The most detailed vampire stories belung to (¢ 


Danubian and Greek countries. 


Tour net 


scribes a scene that came under his per 


tice in Greece. A peasant of My 
deredin the fields in the year 1701. 
a man of quarrelsome, il!-natured d 
the sort of man, according to the c 


cone Was ™ 
He! 

ispositior 

urrent 


the peasantry, to be haunted by vampires 8° 


death. ‘Two days after his burial it was © 


abroad that he had been seen to walk in the mgt 


with great haste, overturning peop 


le's go 


ting out their lights, pinching them, aud pi) 


them strange pranks. 


The rumor was s 


repeated that at length the priests avowe lt 
belief in its truth. Masses were said in the 


els, and ceremonies were performed, havine 
their object to drive out the vam! 
On the tenth day atter! 


habited the dead man. 


burial a mass was said, the body w = dis! 5 
Frankincense ** 


and the heart taken out. 


e that In- 


ee es te Mak 
burned to. ward off infection ; but the by 
insisted on the smoke of the frankincen= 


ing a direct emanation from the 
sure sign, according to popular be 


ism. They burned the heart on the sea-sho'e 


the conventional way of getting ri 
Still this did not settle the ma 


dead body 
lief, of vat 
d of vampires. 
gter. Positive 


statements went the round of the village t! 
dead man was still up to all kinds of m'- 


i in the night, break 
beating people ight — 
Many of the nha’ 
were so thoroughly frightened and panic--\' 
; who remained near!) 
debated, they fasted, ‘°° 


doors, unroofing houses, 
matter became serious. 


as to flee, while those 
all self-control. They 
made processions through the 
sprinkled the doors 
they s' 


properly said and the heart pr 


resolved to burn the body ! 
At length they of wood, pitch, and tar: : 
efort (who 58 


th@y collected plenty 
carried out their plan. Tourn 
found it necessary to be cautious 


of the houses w 
ted as to whether mas- had t 


Ach 


village. 

ith holy V 
»perly 
elf; 


tar, and 


as to express 
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ing his incredul ty) —_ that no more was heard 

° . ai vamp . 
of the Pe 1735, _ the border of Hungary and 

dee a vampire story arose, which was 
Transy dafterward in a noteworthy way. <A peas- 
ee y fadveiga, named Arnold Paul, was crush- 
— at the fall of a wagon-load of hay. 
- fe pee afterward four persons died, with 
al] the symptoms (according to popular belief) 
" eir blood having been sucked by vampires. 
7 neighbors remembered having heard 
at he had often been tormented by 
a vampire 5 and they jumped to a conclusion 
that the passive vampire had now become active. 
This was in accordance with a kind of formula, 
~ theorem, on the subject: that a man who, 
xe ; had his sucked by a vam- 
when alive, has had his blood su y 
pire, Will, after his death, deal with other persons 
in like manner. ‘The neighbors exhumed Arnold 
P: l drove a stake through the heart, cut off 

aul, E ~ f 
the head, and burned the body. The bodies o 
the four persons who had recently died were 
treated in a similar way, to make assurance doubly 
sure, Nevertheless even this did not suffice. 
Jn 1732, seven years after these events, seventeen 
persons died in the village near about one time. 
The memory of the unlucky Arnold recurred to 
the villagers; the vampire theory was again ap- 
vealed to; he was believed to have dealt with the 
venteen as he had previously dealt with the four; 
| thev were therefore disinterred, the heads 

+ off, the hearts staked, the bodies burned, 

nd the ashes dispersed. One supposition was 
f at Arnold had vampirized some cattle, that the 
venteen Villagers had eaten of the beef, and 
had fallen victims in consequence, This ‘affair 
attracted much attention at the time. Louis the 
Fifteenth directed his embassador at Vienna 
to make inquiries in the matter. Many of the 
witnesses attested on oath that the disinterred 
budies were full of blood, and exhibited few of 
the usual symptoms of death— indications which 

e believers in vampires stoutly maintained to 

. always present in such cases. This has in- 

ed many physicians to think that real cases 

talepsy, or trance, were mixed up with the 

pular belief, and were supplemented by a large 
allowance of epidemic fanaticism. 

Calmet, in his curious work relating to the 
marvels of the phantom world, quotes a letter 
which was written in 1738, and which added one 
to the long list of vampire stories belonging to 
the Danubian provinces. ‘* We have just had 
in this part of Hungary a scene of vampirism, 
duly attested by two officials of the tribunal of 
Belgrade, who went down to the places speci- 
fied, and by an officer of the emperor's troops 
at Graditz, who was an ocular witness of the pro- 
ceedings. At the beginning of September there 
died in the village of Kisilony, three leagues from 
Graditz, a man sixty-two years of age. Three 
lays after his burial he appeared in the night to 
his son, and asked for something to eat. The 
son having given him something, he ate and dis- 
appeared. ‘The next day the son recounted to 
his neighbors what had occurred. ‘That night the 
father did not appear; but on the following night 
he showed himself, and asked again for food. 
They do not know whether the son gave him any 
on that occasion or not; but on the following 
day the son was found dead in his bed. On that 
same day five or six persons in the village fell 
suddenly ill, and died one after another in_a few 
days.” Te villagers resolved to open the grave 
ofthe old man and examine the body ; they did so, 
and declared that the symptoms presented were 
su has usually pertain to vampirism—eyes open, 
fresh color, ete. The executioner drove a stake 
into the heart, and reduced the body to ashes. 
All the other persons recently dead were similar- 
/y exhumed ; but as they did not exhibit the sus- 
piclous symptoms, they were quietly re-interred. 

This superstition appears to be closely con- 
nected with that of the were-wolf, which some- 
hmes presents very terrible features. Medical 
men give the name of lycanthropy to a kind of 
Monomania which lies at the bottom of all the 
were-wolf stories, In popular interpretations, a 
were-wolf 18 &@ Man Or woman who has been 
changed into the form of a wolf, either to gratify 
4 taste for human flesh and blood, or as a di- 
vine punishment. ‘The Reverend Baring Gould 
harrates the history of Marshal de Rets, a noble, 
oa ¢, and wealthy man of the time of Charles the 
— in France, He was sane and reasonable 
=) ai thatters save one; but in that one he was 
proms being. He delighted in putting young 
Site delicate children to death, and then destroy- 

é tiem. without (so far as appears) wishing to 
it the tlesh or the blood to his lips. In the 


} 
—— of a lengthened trial which brought his 
} 
s 


of tl \ 
Some of the 
Amold say th 





















“ver to an end, the truth came to light that he 
“ cestroved eight hundred children in seven 
mage There was neither accusation nor confes- 
= about . wolf here; it was a man afilicted 
Pmt morbid propensity of a dreadful kind, 
extraordinary ease of this mania occurred in 
cin Int, the facts being brought to light 
peer court-martial, presided over by Col- 
Paris One Many of the cemeteries near 
Niche vv’ found to have been entered in the 
lie tes Opened, coffins disturbed, and dead 
‘ strewed around the place in a torn and 
in no many stenstesion eteee memes, 
Pte: cemeteries, that great anguish 
Braco cre spread among the people. A 
; Beeeftel : — kept. Some of the patrols or 
a ' oi emeteries thought they saw a figure 
ge nes Hitting about among the graves, 
—— quite satisfy themselves on the 

_. ““'geons were examined to ascertain 

aed, in ¥, es - work of the class of men who 
nema o be called resurrectionists, or 
wild, reckloce Mee they all declared that the 
haracter. Acs Hation was quite of another 
ind of ly Was a strict watch kept; a 
Wall of Pare in Chen contrived at a part of the 
ed as if it Le tise Cemetery, which appear- 
Wit had been frequently scaled, A sort of 
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gled conditi 
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grenade connected with the man-trap was heard 
to explode; the watch fired their guns; some 
one was seen to flee quickly ; and then they found 
traces of blood, and a few fragments of military 
clothing, at one particular spot. Next day it 
became publicly known that a non-commissioned 
officer of the Seventy-fourth regiment had return- 
ed wounded to the barracks in the middle of 
the night, and had been conveyed to a military 
hospital. Further inquiry led to a revelation of 
the fact that Sergeant Bertrand, of the regiment 
here named, was the unhappy cause of all the 
turmoil, He was in general demeanor kind and 
gentle, frank and gay ; and nothing but a malady 
ofa special kind could have driven him to the com- 
mission of such crimes as those with which he was 
charged, and which his own confession helped to 
confirm. He described the impulse under which 
he acted as being irresistible, altogether beyond 
his own control ; it came upon him about once a 
fortnight. He had a terrible consciousness while 
under its influence, and yet he could not resist. 
The minute details which he gave to the tribunal 
of his mode of proceeding at the cemeteries might 
suit those who like to sup on horrors, but may be 
dispensed with here. Suffice it to say that 
he aided by his confession to corroborate the 
charge, that he was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment, and that eminent physicians of 
Paris endeavored to restore the balance of his 
mind during his quiet incarceration. 





A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, 


By CHARLES READE. 








WITH MANY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 





CHAPTER THE TWENTY- NINTH. 


Mr. Rotre reached Bellevue House in time 
to make a hasty toilet, and dine with Dr. Suaby 
in his private apartments. 

The other guests were Sir Charles Bassett, 
Mr. Hyam—a meek, sorrowful patient—an Ex- 
quisite, aud Miss Wieland. 

Dr. Suaby introduced him to every body but 
the Exquisite. 

Mr. Rolfe said Sir Charles Bassett and he 
were correspondents. 

**So I hear. He tells you the secrets of the 
prison-house, eh ?” 

‘**'The humors of the place, you mean.” 

**Yes, he has a good eye for character, I 
suppose he has dissected me along with the rest ?” 

‘*No, no; he has only dealt with the minor 
eccentricities. His pen failed at you. ‘You 
must come and see the doctor,’ he said. So 
here I am.” 

“*Oh,” said the doctor, ‘‘if your wit and his 
are both to be leveled at me, I had better stop 
your mouths. Dinner! dinner! Sir Charles, 
will you take Miss Wieland? Sorry we have 
not another lady to keep you company, madam.” 

“Are you? ‘Then i’m not,” said the lady, 
smartly. 

‘The dinner passed like any other, only Rolfe 
observed that Dr. Suaby took every fair oppor- 
tunity of drawing the pluckkess Mr. Hyam into 
conversation, and that he coldly ignored the Ex- 
quisite. 

**T have seen that young man about town, I 
think,” said Mr. Rolfe. ‘* Where was it, I won- 
der?” 

‘*The Argyll Rooms, or the Casino, probably.” 

“Thank you, doctor. Oh, I forgot; you 
owed me one. He is no favorite of yours.” 

“* Certainly not. And I only invited him 
medicinally.’ 

“*Medicinally? That’s too deep for a lay- 
man.” 

‘To flirt with Miss Wieland. Flirting does 
her good.” 

‘** Medicine embraces a wider range than I 
thought.” 

**No doubt. You are always talking about 
medicine; but you know very little, begging your 
pardon.” 

“That is the theory of compensation. When 
you know very little about a thing you must talk 
a great deal about it. Well, I’m here for in- 
struction ; thirsting for it.” 

“All the better; we'll teach you to drink 
deep ere you depart.” 

** All right: but not of your favorite Acetate 
of Morphia; because that is the draught that 
takes the reason prisoner.” 

“It’s no favorite of mine. Indeed, experi- 
ence has taught me that all sedatives excite ; if 
they soothe at first, they excite next day. My 
antidotes to mental excitement are packing in 
lukewarm water, and, best of all, hard bodily 
exercise and the perspiration that follows it. ‘To 
put it shortly—prolonged bodily excitement an- 
tidotes mental excitement.” 

‘“*T'll take a note of that. It is the wisest 
thing I ever heard from any learned physician.” 

**Yet many a learned physician knows it. 
But you are a little prejudiced against the fac- 
ulty.” 

**Only in their business, They are delightful 
out of that. But, come now, nobody hears us— 
confess, the system which prescribes drugs, 
drugs, drugs at every visit and in every case, 
and do: 3 not give a severe selection of esculents 
the first place, but only the second or third, 
must be rotten at the core. Don’t you despise 
a layman's eye. All the professions want it.” 

** Well, you are a writer; publish a book, 
call it Medicina laici, and send me a copy.” 

**'Toslash inthe Lancet ? Well, I will: when 
novels .ease to pay and truth begins to,” 

In the course of the evening Mr. Rolfe drew 
Dr. Suaby apart, and said, ‘I must tell you 
frankly, I mean to relieve you of one of your 
inmates.” 





**Only one? I was in hopes you would re- 
lieve me of all the sane people. They say you 
are ingenious at it. All I know is, I can’t get 
rid of an inmate if the person who signed the or- 
der resists. Now, for instance, here’s a Mrs. 
Hallam came here unsound: religious delusion. 
Has been cured two months. I have reported 
her so to her son-in-law, who signed the order ; 
but he will not discharge her. He is vicious, 
she scriptural ; bores him about eternity. ‘Then 
I wrote to the Commissioners in Lunacy; but 
they don’t like to strain their powers, so they 
wrote to the affectionate son-in-law, and he po- 
litely declines to act. Sir Charles Bassett the 
same: three weeks ago I reported him cured, 
and the detaining relative has not even replied to 
me.” 

** Got a copy of your letter ?” 

‘*Of course. But what if I tell you there is 
a gentleman here who never had any business to 
come, yet he is as much a fixture as the grates. 
I took him blindfold along with the house. | 
signed a deed, and it is so stringent I can’t evade 
one of my predecessor's engagements. This old 
rogue committed himself to my predecessor's 
care, under medical certificates; the order he 
signed himself.” 

** Hlegal, you know.’ 

“ Of course; but where’s the remedy? The 
person who signed the order must rescind it. 
But this sham lunatic won’t rescind it. Alto- 
gether the tenacity of an asylum is prodigious. 
‘The statutes are written with bird-lime. ‘Twenty 
years ago that old Skinflint found the rates and 
taxes intolerable; and doesn’t every body find 
them intolerable? ‘To avoid these rates and 
taxes he shut up his house, captured himself, 
and took himself here ; and here he will end his 
days, excluding some genuine patient, unless 
you sweep him into the street for me.” 

**Sindbad, I will try,” said Rolfe, solemnly ; 
**but I must begin with Sir Charles Bassett. 
By-the-bye, about his crotchet ?” 

**Oh, he has still an extravagant desire for 
children. But the cerebral derangement is 
cured, and the other, standing by itself, is a foi- 
ble, not a mania. It is only a natural desiie in 
excess. If they brought me Rachel merely be- 
cause she had said, ‘Give me children, or I 
die,’ and I found her a healthy woman in other 
respects, [ should object to receive her on that 
score alone.” 

**You are deadly particular—compared with 
some of them,”’ said Rolfe. 

That evening he made an appointment with 
Sir Charles, and visited him in his room at 8 
a.M. He told him he had seen Lady Bassett in 
London, and, of course, he had to answer many 
questions. He then told him he came expressly 
to effect his liberation. 

‘**T am grateful to you, Sir,” said Sir Charles, 
with a suppressed and manly emotion. 

**Here are my instructions from Lady Bas- 
sett ; short, but to the point.” 

‘** May I keep that ?” 

** Why, of course.” 

Sir Charles kissed his wife’s line, and put the 
note in his breast. 

“*The first step,” said Rolfe, ‘‘is to cut you 
in two. ‘That is soon done. You must copy in 
your own hand, and then sign, this writing.” 
And he handed him a paper. 


*“*T, Charles Dyke Bassett, being of sound 
mind, instruct James Sharpe, of Gray’s Inn, my 
Solicitor, to sue the person who signed the order 
Sor my incarceration—in the Court of Common 
Pleas ; and to take such other steps for my relief 
as may be advised by my counsel, Mr, Francis 


Rolfe.” 


‘‘ Excuse me,” said Sir Charles, ‘‘ if I make 
one objection. Mr. Oldfield has been my solic- 
itor for many years. I fear it will hurt his feel- 
ings if I intrust the matter to a stranger. 
Would there be any objection to my inserting 
Mr. Oldfield’s name, Sir ?” 

**Only this: he would think he knew better 
than I do; and then I, who know better than he 
does, and am very vain and arrogant, should 
throw up the case in a passion, and go back to 
my MS.; and humdrum Oldfield would go to 
Equity instead of law; and all the costs would 
fall on your estate instead of on your enemy ; 
and you would be here eighteen months instead 
of eight or ten days. No, Sir Charles, you 
can’t mix Champagne and ditch-water; you 
can’t make Invention row in a boat with Antique 
‘Twaddle, and you mustn't ask me to fight your 
battle with a blunt knife, when I have got a 
sharp knife that fits my hand.” 

Mr. Rolfe said this with more irritation than 
was justified, and revealed one of the great de- 
fects in his character. 

Sir Charles saw his foible, smiled, and said, 
**T withdraw a proposal which I see annoys 
you.” He then signed the paper. 

Mr. Rolfe broke out all smiles directly, and 
said, ‘‘ Now you are cut in two, One you is 
here; but Sharpe is another you. Thus, one 
you works out of the asylum, and one in, and 
that makes all the difference. Compare notes 
with those who have tried the other way. Yet, 
simple and obvious as this is, would you believe 
it, I alone have discovered this method ; I alone 
practice it.” 

He sent his secretary off to London at once, 
and returned to Sir Charles. ‘*‘ ‘The authority 
will be’ with Sharpe at 2.30. He will be at 
Whitehall 3.15, and examine the order. He 
will take the writ out at once, and if Richard 
Bassett is the man, he will serve it on him to- 
morrow in good time, and send one of your 
grooms over here on horseback with the news. 
We serve the writ personally, because we have 
shufflers to deal with, and I will not give them a 
chance. Now I must go and write a lie or two 
for the public ; and then inspect the asylum with 
Suaby. Before post-time 1 will write to a friend 





of mine who is a Commissioner of Lunacy, one 
of the strong-minded ones. We may as well 
have two strings. to our bow.” 

Sir Charles thanked him gracefully, and said, 
“*It is a rare thing, in this selfish world, to see 
one man interest himself in the wrongs of anoth- 
er, as you are good enough to do in mine.” 

“*Oh,” said Rolfe, ‘all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy. My business is Lying; 
and I drudge at it. So to escape now and then 
to the play-ground of Truth and Justice is a great 
amusement and recreation to poor me, Besides, 
it gives me fresh vigor to replunge into Mendac- 
ity ; and that’s the thing that pays.” 

With this simple and satisfactory explanation 
he rolled away. 

Leaving, for the present, matters not essential 
to this vein of incident, I jump to what occurred 
toward evening. 

Just after dinner the servant who waited told 
Dr. Suaby that a man had walked all the way 
from Huntercombe to see Sir Charles Bassett. © 

**Poor fellow!” said Dr, Suaby, “I should 
like to seehim. Would you mind receiving him 
here?” 

“Oh no.” 

On second thoughts, James, you had better 
light a candle in the next room—in case.” 

A heavy clatter was heard, and the burly fig- 
ure of Moses Moss entered the room. Being 
bareheaded, he saluted the company by pulling 
his head, and it bobbed. He was a little daz 
zled by the lights at first, but soon distinguished 
Sir Charles, and his large countenance beamed 
with simple and affectionate satisfaction, 

** How d’ye do, Moss?” said Sir Charles. 

‘* Pretty well, thank ye, Sir, in my body, but 

sy in my mind, There be a trifle too many 
rogues afoot to please me. However, I told my 
mistress this morning, says I, ‘ Before I puts up 
with this here any longer, I must go over there 
and see him; for here’s so many lies a cutting 
about,’ says I, ‘I'm fairly mazed.’ So, if you 
please, Sir Charles, will you be so good as to 
tell me out of your own mouth, and then I shall 
know: be you crazy, Sir, or bain’t you—ay or 
no?” 

Suaby and Rolfe had much ado not to langh 
right out; but Sir Charles said, gravely, he was 
not crazy. ‘* Do I look crazy, Moss ?” 

** That ye doan’t ; you look twice the man you 
did. Why, your cheeks did use to Be so pasty 
like ; now you've got a color—but mayhap (cast- 
ing an eye on the decanters) ye’re flustered a 
bit wi’ drink.” 

**No, no,” said Rolfe, *‘ we have not com- 
menced our nightly debauch yet; only just done 
dinner.” 

‘‘Then there goesanother. This will be good 
news to home. Dall'd if I would not ha’ come 
them there thirty miles on all-fours for't. But, 
Sir, if so be you are not crazy, please ihink 
about coming honie, for things ain’t as they 
should be in our parts. My lady she is away 
for her groaning, and partly for fear of this very 
Richard Bassett; and him and his lawyer they 
have put it about as you are dead in law ; that is 
the word: and so the servants they don’t know 
what to think ; and the village folk are skeaved 
with his clapping four brace on ‘em in jail: and 
Joe and I, we wants to fight un, but my dame 
she is timorous, and won't let us, because of the 
laayer. And th’ upshot is, this here Richard 
Bassett is master after a manner, and comes on 
the very lawn, and brings men with a pole meas- 
ure, and uses the place as his'n mostly; but our 
Joe bides in the hall, with his gun, and swears 
he'll shoot him if he sets foot in the house. . Joe 
says he have my lady's leave and license so to 
do, but not outside.” 

Sir Charles turned very red, and was breath- 
less with indignation. 

Dr. Suaby looked uneasy, and said, ‘‘ Con- 
trol yourself, Sir.” 

“Tam not going to control myself,” cried 
Rolfe, ina rage. ‘* Don’t you take it to heart, 
Sir Charles. It shall not last long.” 

“ ahi” 

**Dr. Suaby, can you lend me a gig or a dog- 
cart, with a good horse ?” 

“Yes. I have got a WONDERFUL roadster, 
half Irish, half Norman.” 

‘*'Then, Mr. Moss, to-morrow you and I go 
to Hluntercombe: you shall show me this Bas- 
sett, and we will give him a pill.” 

** Meantime,” said Dr. Suaby, *‘I take a leaf 
out of your Medicina laici, and prescribe a hearty 
supper, a quart of ale, and a comfortable bed to 
Mr. Moss. James, see him well taken care of. 
Poor man!” said he, when Moss had retired. 
‘* What simplicity! what good sense! what ig- 
norance of the world! what feudality, if I may 
be allowed the expression.” 

Sir Charles was manifestly discomposed, and 
retired to bed early. 

Rolfe drove off with Moss at eight o'clock, and 
was not seen again all day. Indeed, Sir Charles 
was just leaving Dr. Suaby’s room when he came 
in, rather tired, and would not say a word till 
they gave him a cup of tea; then he brightened 
up and told his story. 

‘We went to tlie railway to meet Sharpe. 
The muff did not come nor send by the first 
train. His clerk arrived by the second. We 
went to Huntercombe village together, and on 
the road I gave him some special instructions. 
Richard Bassett not at home. We used a litle 
bad language, and threw out a skirmisher— 
Moss, to wit—to find him. Moss discovered 
him on your lawn, planning a new arrangement 
of the flower beds, with Wheeler looking over 
the boundary wall. 

‘* We went up to Bassett, and the clerk served 
his copy of the writ. He took it quite coolly ; 
but when he saw at whose suit it was he trned 
pale. He recovered himself directly, though, 
and burst out laughing. ‘Suit of Sir Charles 
Bassett. Why, he can't sue: he is civiliter mor- 
tuus: mad as a March hare: in confinement,’ 
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was mistaken; Sir Charles 

* Good-day, Sir.’ So then 

him to wait a little. He took the 
showed it Wheeler, no doubt. 
blastered, and said, ‘Some 
instructed you: you will get 
able, I fear.’ The little clerk 
larm himself: Mr. Sharpe was 
- Charles Bassett, in his own 
and signature, and said, ‘It is not 

ess to argue the case with you. You 

r take the advice of counsel.’ * Thank 

i Bassett: ‘that would be wasting a 
‘4 good many thousand guineas have 

st by that sort of economy,’ says the lit- 
k. solemnly. Oh, and he told him Mr. 
vas instructed to indict him for a tres- 
ever came there again; and handed 
itten paper to that effect, which we two 

1 up at the station: and so left him to 
We went into the house, and 

» servants together, and told them to 
yonis warm and the beds aired, since 


4 


it return any day. 
) this news Sir Charles showed no prema- 
undignified triumph, but some natural 
ey, and a good deal of gratitude. 
next dav was blank of events, but the 
-, Mr. Rolfe received a letter contain- 
addressed to Sir Charles Bassett. 
{r. Rolfe sent it to him. 
* Sir T am desired to inform you that I at- 
tended Lady Bassett last night, ‘when she was 
delivered of a son, Have seen her again 
rning. Mother and child are doing re- 
rHty we 
*W. Boppiseton, Surgeon, 
eat * | Upper Gloucester Place. 


Charles cried, ** Thank God! thank God!’ 
1eld out the paper to Mr. Rolfe, and sat 
wwn, overpowered by tender emotions. 

Mr. Rolfe devoured the surgeon’s letter 
at one glance, shook the baronet’s hand 
eloquently, and went away softly, leaving 
him with his happiness. 

Charles, bowever, began now 
‘ine for liberty; he longed so to join his 

fe and see his child, and Rolfe, observ- 
ig this, chafed with impatience. He had 
alculated on Bassett, advised by Wheeler, 
tuking the wisest course, and discharging 
him on the spot. He had also hoped to 
hear from the Commissioner of Lunacy. 
But neither event took place. 

They could have cut the Gordian knot 
by organizing an escape: Giles and oth- 
ers were to be bought to that: but Dr. 
Suabvy’s whole conduct had been so kind, 
gene rous, and confiding, that this was out 
of the question. Indeed, Sir Charles had 
for the last month been there upon parole. 

Yet the thing had been wisely planned, 
appear when I come to notice the 
advice counsel had given to Wheeler in 
this emergency. But Bassett would not 
take advice: he went by his own head, 
and prepared a new and terrible blow, 
which Mr. Rolfe did not foresee. 

But meantime an unlooked-for and ac- 
cidental assistant came into the asylum, 
without the least idea Sir Charles was 
there. 

Mrs. Marsh, early in her married life, 

verted her husband to religion, and 

ok him about the country preaching. 

was in earnest, and had a vein of 

! eloquence that really went straight 

ople’s bosoms, She was certainly a 

hristian, though an_ eccentric 
Temper being the last thing to yield to 
Gospel light, she still got into rages ; 
but now she was very humble and peni- 

tent after them. 

Well, then, after going about duing good, she 
decided to settle down and do gvood. As for 
Marsh, he had only to obey. Judge for your- 
self: the mild, gray-headed vicar of Calverly, 
who now leaned on la Marsh as on a staff, 
thought it right at the beginning to ascertain that 
she was not opposing her hnsband’s views. He 
put a query of this kind as delicately as possible. 

‘*My husband!’ cried she. ‘‘ If he refused to 
go to heaven with me, I'd take him there by the 
ear.” And her eye flashed with the threat. 

Well, somebody told this lady that Mr. Van- 
deleur was ruined, and in Dr. Suaby’s asylum, 
not ten miles from her country-seat. 
telligence touched her. She contrasted her own 
happy condition, both worldly and spiritual, 
with that of this unfortunate reprobate, and she 
felt bound to see if nothing could be done for the 
poor wretch. <A timid Christian would have 
sent some man to do the good work; but this 
was a lion-like one. So she mounted her horse, 
and taking only her groom with her, was at 
Bellevue in no time. 


Sil to 


as will 


one. 


He took her to a room commanding the lawn. 
She looked out of the window, and saw several 
ladies and gentlemen walking at their ease, read- 
ing or working in the sun. 

** Poor things!” she thought, ** they are not so 
very miserable: perhaps God comforts them by 
ways unknown tous. I wonder whether preach- 
ing would do them any good? I should like to 
try. But they would not let me; they lean on 
the arm of flesh.” 


Her thoughts were interrupted at last by the | f 1 
| there, and let me wrestle with Heaven for you, 


door opening gently, and in came Vandeleur, 
with his graceful panther-like step, and a win- 
ning smile he had put on for conquest. 

He stopped ; he stared ; he remained motion- 
less and astounded. 

At last he burst out, ‘‘ Somer— 
you wished to see?” 

**Yes,” said she, very kindly. ‘‘I came to 
see you for old acquaintance. You must call me 
Mrs. Marsh now; I am married.” 

By this time he had quite recovered himself, 
and oftered her a chair with ingratiating zeal. 

‘*Sit down by me,” said she, as if she was 
petting a child. ‘* Are you sure you remember 
me 7” 

Says the Courtier, ‘‘Who could forget you 


' that had ever had the honor—” 


This in- | 


She dismounted, and said she must speak to | 


Dr. Suaby, sent in her card, and was received at 
once. 

‘*You have a gentleman here 
leur 7” 

The doctor looked disappointed, but bowed. 

‘*T wish to see him.” 

‘* Certainly, madam. —James, take Mrs. Marsh 
into a sitting-room, and send Mr. Vandeleur to 
he ‘ 

‘* He is not violent, is he?” said Mrs. Marsh, 
beginning to hesitate when she saw there was no 


called Vande- 


I posit yn. 

** Not at all, madam—the Pink of Politeness. 
If you have any money about you, it might be 
as wel onfide it to me.” 

** What, will he rob me?” 
‘Oh no: much too well conducted: but he 
will most likely wheedle you out of it.” 

**No fear of that, Sir.” And she followed 
Jamies 
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Mrs. Marsh drew back with sudden hauteur. 
‘<T did not come here for folly,” said she. Then, 
rather naively, ‘I begin to doubt your being so 
very mad.” 

“Mad? No, of course I am not.” 

‘** Then what brings you here?” 

** Stumped.” 

** What, have I mistaken the house ? 
jail ?” 

' “Ohno! I'll tell you. 
pretty deep, and duns after me, and the Derby 
my only chance; so I put the pot on. 
dark horse won: the Jews knew I was done: 
so now it was a race which should take me. 
Sloman had seven writs out; I was in a corner. 


Is ita 


Was it me | 
| ingly, so eloquently, he was amazed and touched. 


You see I was dipped | 


But a | 


** That alters the case.” 
** Prodigiously.” And she smiled satirically. 
** Now your friend's address, that is treating with 


| your creditors.” 


**Must I?” 
‘Unless you want to put me in a great pas- 
sion.” 


** Any thing sooner than that.” Then 


| wrote it for her. 
‘+ And now,” said she, ‘‘ grant mea little favor | 
| she and Rolfe had sworn eternal 


for old acquaintance. Just kneel you down 


that you may be a brand plucked from the fire, 


| even as I am.” 


The Pink of Politeness submitted, with a sigh 
of resignation. 
Then she prayed for him so hard, so beseech- 


She rose from her knees, and laid her head on 
her hand, exhausted a little by her own earnest- 


} ness. 


He stood by her, and hung his head. 

‘*You are very good,” he said. ‘‘It 
shame to let you waste iton me. Look here—I 
want to do a little bit of good to another man, 
after you praying so beautifully.” 

*““Ah! Iam so glad. Tell me.” 

‘* Well, then, you mustn't waste a thought 
on me, Rhoda. I’m a gambler and a fool: let 
me go to the dogs at once; it is only a ques- 
tion of time: but there’s a fellow here that is in 


trouble, and doesn’t deserve it, and he was a 


faithful friend to you, I believe. I never was. 
And he has got a wife: and by what I hear, you 
could get him out, I think, and I am sure you 
would be angry with me afterward if I didn’t tell 
you; you have such a good heart. 
Charles Bassett.” 

“Sir Charles Bassett here! 
wife! What drove him mad? 
Charles!” 

**Oh, he is all right. They bave cured him 
entirely ; but there is no getting him out, and he 


Oh, his poor 
Poor, poor Sir 





he | 





is a | 


| and discouraged them all with the fear of 





“THE CLERK SERVED HIS COPY OF THE WRIT.” 


I got a friend that knows every move to sign me 
into this asylum. They thought it was all up 
then, and he is bringing them to a shilling in the 
pound.” 

Before he could complete this autobiograph- 
ical sketch Mrs. Marsh started up in a fury, and 
brought her whip down on the table with a 
smartish cut. 

** You little heartless villain!” she screamed. 
** Is this the way you play upon people: bring- 
ing me from my home to console a maniac, and, 
instead of that, you are only what you always 
were, a spendthrift and a scamp? Finely they 
will laugh at me.” ° 

She clutched the whip in her white but pow- 
erful hand till it quivered in the air, impatient 
for a victim. 

**Oh!” she cried, panting, and struggling with 
her passion, ‘‘if I wasn’t a child of God, I’d—” 

‘You'd give me a devilish good hiding,” said 
Vandeleur, demurely. 

**That I would,” said she, very earnestly. 

** You forget that I never told you I was mad. 
How could I imagine you would hear it? How 
could I dream you would come, even if you did ?” 

‘**T should be no Christian if I didn’t come.” 

**But I mean we parted bad friends, you 
know.” 

**Yes, Van; but when I asked you for the 
gray horse you sent mea new side-saddle. A 
woman does not forget those little things. You 
were a gentleman, though a child of Belial.” 


Vandeleur bowed most deferentially, as much | 


as to say, ‘‘In both those matters you are the 
highest authority earth contains.’ 


** So come,” said she, ‘* here is plenty of writ- | 


ing-paper. Now tell me all your debts, and I 
will put them down.” 

**What is the use? 
pound, six hundred will pay them all.’ 

*“* Are you sure ?” 

** As sure as that I am not going to rob you 


| of the money.” 


**QOh, I only mean to lend it you.” 








| my heart bleeds for her. 


At a shilling in the | 


is beginning to lose heart, they say. There's a 
literary swell here can tell you all about it; he 
has come down expressly : but they are in a fix, 


‘and I think you could help them out. I wish 


you would let me introduce you to him.” 

**To whom ?” 

‘** To Mr. Rolfe. You used to read his novels.” 

**Tadorethem. Introduce meatonce. But 
Sir Charles must not see me, nor know I am 
here. Say Mrs. Marsh, a friend of Lady Bas- 
sett’s, begs to be introduced.” 

Sly Vandeleur delivered this to Rolfe; but 
whispered out of his own head, ‘‘ A character 
for your next novel—a saint with the devil’s own 
temper.” 

This insidious addition brought Mr. Rolfe to 
her directly. 

As might be expected from their go-ahead 


| characters, these two knew each other intimately 


in about twelve minutes; and Rolfe told her ail 
the facts I have related, and Marsh went into 
several passions, and corrected herself, and said 
she had been a great sinner, but was plucked 
from the burning, and therefore thankful to any 
body who would give her a little bit of good to do. 

Rolfe took prompt advantage of this foible, 
and urged her to see the Commissioners in Lu- 
nacy, and use all her eloquence to get one of 
them down. ‘‘ They don’t act upon my letters,” 
said he ; ** but it will be another thing if a beau- 
tiful, ardent woman puts it to them in person, 
with all that power of face and voice I see in 
you. You areall fire; and you can talk Saxon.” 

**Oh, Tll talk to them,” said Mrs. Marsh, 
**and God will give me words: he always does 
when I am on his side. Poor Lady Bassett ! 
I will go to London 
to-morrow ; ay, to-night, ifyoulike. To-night? 
I'll go this instant !” 

** What!” said Rolfe : ‘* is there a lady in the 
world who will go a journey without packing 
seven trunks—and merely to do a good action ?” 

“You forget. Penitent sinners must make 
up for lost time.” 





** At that rate impenitent ones like 
lose none. So I'll arm yon at pe vera 
documents, and you must not leave the co — 
sioners till they promise to send one wd 
number down without delay to examine him — 
discharge him if he is as we represent.” vend 
Mrs. Marsh consented warmly, and went w; 
Rolfe to Dr. Suaby’s study. =“ 
‘They armed her with letters and written facts 
and she rode off at a fiery pace, but not before 
B hs | friendship. 
The commissioners received Mrs. Marsh cold 
ly. She was chilled, but not daunted. s} : 
produced Suaby’s letter and Rolfe’s, and wh “ 
they were read she played the orator. She = 
gued, she remonstrated, she convinced, she “s 
suaded, she thundered. Fire seemed to a 
out of the woman. _ 
Mr. Fawcett, on whom Mr. Rolfe had main), 
relied, caught fire, and declared he weeld a 
down next day and look into the matter on the 
spot; and he kept his word. He came dow “a 
he saw Sir Charles and Suaby, and penetrated 
the case. ‘i 
Mr. Fawcett was a man with a strong head 
and a good heart, but rather an arrogant man- 
ner. He was also slightly affected wit) official 
pomposity and reticence; so, unfortunately, he 
went away without declaring his good intentions, 
merable delays in the matter. sein 
Now if Justice is slow, Injustice is swift. The 
very next day a thunder-clap fell on Sir Charles 
and his friends. 
Arrived at the door a fiy and pair, with three 


1 | keepers from an asylum kept by Burdoch, a lay- 
It is Sir | : 


man, the very opposite of the benevolent Suaby 
His was a place where the old system of restraint 
prevailed, secretly but largely : strait-waistcoats. 
mufiles, hand-locks, etc. Here fleas and bugs 
destroyed the patients’ rest ; and to counteract 
the insects morphia was administered freely. 
Given to the bugs and fleas, it would have been 
an effectual antidote; but they gave it to 
the patients, and so the insects won. 

These three keepers came with an 
order correctly drawn, and signed by 
Richard Bassett, to deliver Sir Charles 
to the agents showing the order. 

Suaby, who had a horror of Burdoeh, 
turned pale at the sight of the order, and 
took it to Rolfe. 

** Resist!” said that worthy. 

**T have no right.” 

**On second thoughts, do nothing, but 
gain time, while I— Has Bassett paid 
you for Sir Charles's board ?” 

me 

** Decline to give him up iti that is 
done, and be some time making out the 
bill. Come what may, pray keep Sir 
Charles here till I send you a note that I 
am ready.” 

He then hastened to Sir Charles and 
unfolded his plans to him. 

Sir Charles assented eagerly. He was 
quite willing to run risks with the hope of 
immediate liberation, which Rolfe held 
out. His own part was to delay and put 
off till he got a line from Rolfe. 

Rolfe then borrowed Vandeleur on pa- 
role and the doctor’s-dog-cart, and dashed 
into the town, distant two miles. 

First he went to the little theatre, and 
found them just concluding a rehearsal. 
Being a playwright, he was known to 
nearly all the people, more or less, and 
got five supers and one carpenter to join 
him—for a consideration. 

He then made other arrangements in 
the town, the nature of which will appeat 
in due course. 

Meantime Suaby had presented his bill. 
One of the keepers got into the fly and took 
it back tothe town. There, as Rolfe had 

anticipated, lurked Richard Bassett. LHe cursed 
the delay, gave the man the money, and urge! 
expedition. The money was brought and pai 1, 
and Suaby informed Sir Charles. 

But Sir Charles was not obliged to hurry. He 
took a long time to pack ; and he was not reacy 
till Vandeleur brought a note to him from Rolie. 

Then Sir Charles came down. 

Suaby made Burdoch’s keeper sign a paper t0 
the effect that he had the baronet in charge, 
and relieved Suaby of all further responsibility 

Then Sir Charles took an affectionate leave of 
Dr. Suaby, and made him promise to visit him 
at Huntercombe Hall. 

Then he got into the fly, and sat between two 
keepers, and the fly drove off. oe 

Sir Charles at that moment needed all his for- 
titude. The least mistake or miscalculation 00 
the part of his friends, and what might not be 
the result to him? 

As the fly went slowly through the gate he 
saw on his right hand a light carriage and pair 
moving up; but was it coming after him, or 0! 
bringing visitors to the asylum ? a 

The fly rolled on; even his stout heart deca” 
to quake. It rolled and rolled. Sir Cha ask 
could stand it no longer. He tried to look a 
of the window to see if the carriage was follow- 
ing. pet ii hls 
One of the keepers pulled him im rouei): 
‘Come, none of that, Sir.” 

‘* You insolent scoundrel !” 

** Ay, ay,” said the man; 
that when we get you home.” ao 

Then Sir Charles saw he had offended av" 
dictive blackguard. ye 

He sank back in his seat, and a cold chi! 
over him. 

Just then they passed a little ani 

In a moment there rushed out of these we 
a number of men in crape masks, sto} pet Pit 
horses, surrounded the carriage, and ei 
with brandishing of bludgeons and life-pres¢! 
ers, and pointing of guns. 


said Sir Charles. 
. hon 
‘+ we'll see about 


crept 


clump of fir-tree>. 





